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OT the Apostasy of France. For not only, like the 

great orator, “I do not know the method of drawing 

an indictment against a whole people,” but it is im- 
possible to frame such a charge against the French nation. 
The surrender of the country to Germany was the act of a 
hurriedly formed Government based on no popular mandate. 
The capitulation of an army is always a disaster, but often 
it is not a disgrace. In September 1870 Marshal Macmahon’s 
forces surrendered at Sedan after a gallant resistance cul- 
minating in a hopeless cavalry charge which the world ad- 
mired. Superior strategy had driven the Army into a corner, 
as a skilful boxer forces his opponent to the ropes in a ring. 
Marshal Bazaine’s tame capitulation at Metz a month later 
was thought to be shameful, because his army was intact and 
the rest of France was struggling heroically. 

In June of this year the surrender wore the fancy dress of 
an armistice; but the dictionaries define an armistice as “a 
temporary suspension of hostilities; a truce.” This was no 
such thing ; the troops of the different forces were ordered to 
lay down their arms, and therefore to await the terms which 
might be dictated not only to them, but to the whole country. 
No attempt was made to secure any condition which would 
make it less difficult for the remaining allied forces to carry 
on the fight by themselves, though they had believed in the 
honour of France and her pledge not to seek a separate peace. 
The French army had become a spectral host ; and the hopes 
remaining in every British mind concentrated on the French 
fleet and the French air force. As the days passed it became 
clear to us that the new Government was unfriendly, and that 
it was hoping to find a cloak for at any rate part of its 
ignominy by blaming us, alike for our share in the military 
operations and for our political actions for several years past. 

Such an attitude is bound to set a difficult enigma for their 
seamen and airmen to solve. Either they must disobey the 
direct orders of a Government of which two eminent com- 
manders of the last war were leading members, or they must 
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stand aloof and watch in silence loyal friends committed to a 
deadly contest, a contest made more deadly by their defec- 
tion. For it must be remembered that both the French navy 
and the French air force stood in a closer personal relation to 
their British comrades than could the bulk of the French army. 
So that it became necessary for the Government to ease the 
consciences of the ex-fighters at sea, or in the air, by con- 
cealing some facts and misstating others, both on the recent 
disasters of the campaign and on the political developments 
of the past few years. This was done with an audacity which 
showed the attainment of a high standard in the Nazi school 
of mendacity and evasion. To give but two instances. It was 
alleged that the British Command had failed to support 
General Weygand’s plan for reconstituting the defence of 
Paris made necessary by the lamentable collapse on the 
Meuse line. The British force, it was argued, with a wealth 
of suppressio vert, was thinking of the Channel ports and of 
nothing else. To all this our General Staff issued a conclusive 
reply. The general verdict was that the Weygand scheme for 
closing the gap between the two armies by a French move- 
ment from the south and a British from the north was 
excellent in itself, but that it came too late. General Weygand 
took over on May 19th; but already eight German armoured 
divisions were advancing into France, backed by a similar 
number of mechanised divisions of troops. The Weygand plan 
was prepared on the 22nd, but the breakdown of Belgian 
resistance had hopelessly hampered the course of British co- 
operation with the French forces to the south. The gap was 
thirty miles wide, and if General Weygand had been Napoleon 
he could not have reduced it. But France was told that the 
British ally was no better than a selfish deserter. For the air 
force it must have been a bitter reflection that the 400 
German pilots, prisoners of war, were released without a word 
of protest, to resume active combat against their old allies, 
for some of these must have been brought down by them- 
selves; and it is not surprising that some French aviators 
have preferred to maintain their old allegiance. 

But the navy, comprising some of the newest and most 
powerful battleships and battle-cruisers, a number of cruisers 
of different types, and a host of smaller craft, was the main 
subject at issue. If it were handed over intact to Germany it 
was bound to weight the balance most formidably, though 
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the British fleet could and would face the enhanced peril. 
Even the French Government thought it as well to “save 
face.” The ships were to be handed over to German and 
Italian care, but not to be engaged in hostilities. It is difficult 
to suppose, in view of the promises offered to other subjugated 
countries and broken almost as soon as made, that the new 
rulers of France are such simpletons as to believe that the 
Axis Powers would refrain from using these vessels in any way 
most convenient to themselves. Indeed it would be a great 
deal to expect of any combatant, however chivalrous, that in 
a life-and-death struggle he should finally forgo the use of a 
weapon entrusted to him and not rendered unfit for service. 
It is easier to imagine that we were regarded as the simpletons 
who might swallow such a clumsy bait. So the British 
Government was forced to make an agonising decision, and 
to make it without delay. One thing was certain. The French 
fleet must not strike the glorious tricolour and flaunt the 
ignoble swastika while there are British ships afloat. The 
French Government and the Admirals commanding at 
Mediterranean and West African ports were therefore given 
the alternatives of scuttling the ships, of surrendering them, 
or of placing them dismantled into safe custody for return at 
the end of the war, all consideration being shown to the crews. 
As everybody knows, these terms were accepted at Alexandria, 


but by orders unquestionably of German origin, rejected at 


Oran and Dakar, where strong measures had to be taken to 
destroy the vessels as fighting units with as little loss of life 
as possible. 

There was no method of avoiding this stern action, which 
would have been distressing to men more callously minded 
than the heirs of Rodney and Nelson. But France must not 
be told of the carefully framed alternatives, at least not of 
any that could be discussed. M. Baudouin was the new 
Foreign Minister, a banker unknown outside France, and 
perhaps not very widely within it. On July 5th he issued a 
communiqué that the word had been given “ join the British 
fleet or destroy your ships.” This was deliberately dishonest, 
for there was no allusion to the alternative of demilitarising 
the men-of-war. So ended the chain of events following the 
declaration of Marshal Pétain’s Government, “ France would 
not have consented to surrender her fleet.” But France was 
not asked, and the fleet was going to be handed over. Buta 
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certain proportion is in British hands and will be available for 
service, while there is a gallant body of French seamen, under 
the command of a tried Admiral, who resent the prospect of 
servitude to the invader after the loss of the first game in the 
third of three desperate contests. 

The effort to distort political history was correspondingly 
strenuous and one-sided. Early in July the French Ministers 
issued declarations excusing their action on the plea that 
they had been dragged into the war by different British 
Governments. It was alleged that Mr. Chamberlain was alone 
responsible for the futile attempt at Munich to limit German 
recoveries to the Rhineland, Austria, and the Sudeten area 
of Czechoslovakia, for each of which some specious excuses 
might be advanced. But it was not mentioned that France 
had then already guaranteed the independence of Czecho- 
slovakia, whereas Britain had not. France, too, had long 
determined to strengthen herself by forming an irresistible 
bloc on Germany’s eastern frontier, giving some colour to the 
German plaint of “ encirclement,” for which in 1914 there 
had been no foundation. And it must be remembered that 
when in March 1936 Germany re-entered the Rhineland and 
denounced the Treaty of Locarno it was repeatedly stated 
that this treaty had been violated by the conclusion of the 
Franco-Soviet Pact shortly before. It is, of course, true that 
every country while favouring a reasonable balance of power 
in Europe, and dreading the hegemony of any one nation or 
empire, fixes special attention on geographical points with 
which its own interests are concerned. Thus Britain has for 
centuries sought to ensure the independence of the Low 
Countries. From the standpoint of our security it would 
matter nothing if Alsace were in German hands; but to 
France her land frontier is the prime consideration, as we 
freely admit. Indeed, the knowledge that whatever we or 
the enemy might do at sea or in the air, French soil must be 
violated before British could be, far from causing successive 
British Governments to take too high a tone with Berlin, has 
operated in the opposite direction and has been one of the 
reasons for apparent hesitations and delays. Such are the 
lines on which a defence of our foreign policy can be drawn, 
so far as French complaints of its tendency are concerned ; 
that is Not to say, however, that it has always been conducted 
with perfect wisdom or been crowned with signal success. 
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Recriminations are idle; but an outside critic might 
consider that whereas we had carried disarmament far, and 
not appreciated in time the overwhelming need for rearma- 
ment, no French Government had been able to follow up 
either policy. It is fair to realise why France dared not 
disarm ; but equally fair to ask why her General Staff did 
not grasp the necessity of not trusting entirely to fixed 
defences. In the July issue of this Review, Dr. G. P. Gooch 
recalled the warning given by the capable French Ambassador 
at Berlin on October 4th, 1938, that the need for completing 
armaments was pressing ; but it may have been thought that 
the protection given by the vast and costly line of fortifica- 
tions removed immediate danger. The French nation suffers 
from this tragic miscalculation ; but it should not be invited 
to lay the blame for it on British shoulders. 

It was said in an earlier war that “ un bon traité vaut mieux 
g une victoire.’ But this was not a good treaty, if it could be 
called a treaty at all, and there was no victorious alternative. 
So if all the blame could not be fastened on Britain some might 
be attached to the Republican constitution, and the country 
might find diversion in changing it. The Third Republic had 
enjoyed a life of more than sixty years, a long period in com- 
parison with the other régimes that helped to occupy the 
century and a half since the birth of the Revolution. After 
the Directory faded away, Napoleon ruled for approximately 
fifteen years, and the Restoration Monarchy for another 
fifteen. The Constitutional Monarchy of July for eighteen 
years, and after a brief revolutionary interval, the Second 
Empire for twenty. So that a rising temper of restlessness, in 
a country which has always been prone to hunt for scapegoats, 
is not to be wondered at. The Constitution which has now 
been set aside dates from 1875, when the last hopes of a 
Monarchist Restoration had vanished. Two Houses of 
Parliament were established, empowered to elect in joint 
sitting the President of the Republic, and also to change the 
Constitutional Laws. A few years later an attempt was made 
to render the Constitution immutable by enacting that the 
principle of the Government could not be the object of a 
proposal of revision. That was to say that such an amendment 
would be out of order and could not be discussed. The purpose 
was to quash Royalist or Bonapartist proposals, for the 
Totalitarian State was still undreamt of. But all such schemes 
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for tying the hands of future Assemblies, whether by dis- 
tinguishing between organic and ordinary laws, or otherwise, 
are patently futile, and could offer no obstacle to the changes 
which the present Government may wish to devise. These 
changes, at the time of writing this article, were set out in the 
three acts signed by Marshal Pétain on July 11th, three days 
before the customary commemoration of the fall of the Bastille. 

These “ Constitutional Acts,” involving the dissipation of 
“the transient and embarrassed phantom ” of M. Lebrun, 
conferred plenary powers on the “ Chief of the French State,” 
assisted by a council of Ministers until the formation of new 
Assemblies provided for under the Constitutional Law of 
July roth, until which time a Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
will continue to exist, but only convened by the Chief of 
State. The Constitutional Laws of 1875 were abrogated. This 
was “ Done at Vichy, July 11th.” There was a gloomy fitness 
in the choice of Vichy as the seat of the fugitive Government. 
For generations that warm but airless town has been a summer 
resort of the halt and the maimed seeking for at least a 
temporary relief. The Cabinet which resigned on July 12th 
had a more bitter cup to drain than any offered by the local 
cure 

How has this come about ? And what is the measure of our 
responsibility for this ruin of long-standing loyalty and 
friendship ? We must revert, if not to the Treaty of Versailles, 
always a field for controversy, to much that has happened in 
the last twenty years. Security, as has been said, has been the 
one preoccupation of France ; but for some French statesmen, 
notably MM. Bourgeois and Briand, Geneva offered the 
required assurance. But by no means for all. Many thought 
that separate alliances ensured firmer protection than a 
system of nominally collective security which at the critical 
moment might not mature into collective action. Such a 


politician is M. Pierre Laval, who would not have gone to war 


in 1914, and was equally unwilling to throw down the gage 


in 1935 and in 1939. It is not surprising that he is one of the. 


evangelists of peace at any price in 1940, credited as he is 
with sympathetic admiration of the Italian system of govern- 
ment. It is true, too, that though this country has many close 
friends in France, there has been a vast lack of knowledge of 
us and of our ways, largely through our own want of adapt- 
ability and understanding. The active hostility shouted by 
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such publicists as M. Henri Béraud, and generally evident in 
the Action Francaise, is not widespread, but its existence 
must be noted. With every desire to be just, and not to 
conceal our national shortcomings, it is hard to admit that 
France has much to complain of in our political relations 
during the last twenty years. 

What of France’s future? It is the general comment of 
critics that she has failed in political leadership, mainly 
because a loose system of political groups has replaced an 
organisation of definite parties. In the sixty years since 
Gambetta fell, the names of Jules Ferry, and still more of 
Waldeck-Rousseau, are recalled, and in later years of Cle- 
menceau, Poincaré, and Briand. History will record all these 
figures but will not set them in the first rank. I recall an 
assurance of M. Poincaré that France would never tolerate 
either communism or a dictatorship. “The first man in 
France to-day is Maréchal Foch, and he is the last man who 
would attempt a coup @état; but if he did he would at once 
find himself confined in a fortress.” M. Poincaré, happily for 
him, could not foresee the events which would elevate 
Marshal Pétain, who is not Marshal Foch, to his ersatz 
rulership. France has not had the good fortune which 
attended Prussia in the last century, when soldier and 
statesman each played his part without trespass on each 
other’s ground. The old King was a tried warrior who had 
won his Iron Cross against Napoleon, and in many great 
battles was at the front, but he did not pretend to be 
Frederick II, and left strategy in the supremely capable 
hands of Von Moltke. Similarly in the political settlement, 
though Bismarck and the soldiers did not always agree, it 
was the Chancellor who had the last word. In France lately 
it is otherwise. The country might comprehend a Napoleonic 
dictatorship as the sequel of victory, though it might not 
desire it. Can it tolerate a political revolution engineered by 
unlucky commanders and discredited placemen? At this 
stage it is useless to discuss the terms of the novel Con- 
stitution. The first question that emerges is that of the 
agricultural world and the traditional independence of farmer 
and peasant. Charbonnier est maitre chez lut, and how much 
more every holder of land, large or small ? 

The proposed revival of the old provinces of France may be 
intended to placate the rural areas. Over-centralisation has 
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been the bane of the parliamentary system, particularly in the 
form which enabled deputies to secure in Paris local jobs for 
favoured constituents ; but figs do not grow on thistles, and 
can it be hoped that imitation of the Italian model will give 
any real liberty to local government ? The supremacy of the 
centre is the pivot of the Totalitarian State. 

To desert a friend is bad. To aggravate his difficulties after 
deserting him is worse. But worst of all is to desert a sacred 
principle, and it is the principle of Liberty that these men 
have deserted. We have all heard “ tout comprendre est tout 
pardonner.” A later artificer of maxims has modified this to 
“tout comprendre est presque tout excuser.’ But can any 
excuse be framed for this renunciation ? This article opened 
with the words “not the apostasy of France”; and we 
believe that the country which has inspired the devotion of 
foreigners like ourselves in a way that no other country has 
must not be held responsible. It will take time, perhaps long 
years, to re-establish the “ glad confident morning” of old 
days. But it will dawn, and the younger generation must see 
to it. The interchange of students promoted by such bodies 
as the British Institute in Paris and the Institut Francais here 
will revive understanding and friendship in happier days to 
come. They will realise with renewed ardour the services 
that the two lands, France the more logical and the more 
witty, England the more tolerant and the more humorous, 
can render to each other in a less irrational world. 

CREWE. 


WHY FRANCE FELL. 


N the course of May 1939 I had the privilege of meeting 
General Weygand. Afterwards, he discoursed to us for 
about an hour on the subject of the military strength of 
France in the coming conflict. In the period of ten years ex- 
tending from 1929 up to date, he said, the military progress 
had been rapid and enormous. It seemed that she had fully 
realised the changed military situation created by the am- 
bitions of Germany. In view of the impending issue, the 
Maginot Line had been constructed from 1929 to 1934, under 
the astute and resourceful direction of Marshal Pétain him- 
self. Simultaneously, the line of the Jura and of the Alps had 
been similarly strengthened. As regards the French frontier 
opposite Belgium running from the northern point of the 
Maginot Line up to the sea, General Weygand said that 
Belgium’s declaration of neutrality had prejudiced effective 
collaboration with that country. But—and here he spoke 
with vagueness—certain “ fortifications” had been raised. 
What was so particularly satisfactory, he continued, was the 
increased output of war material under the combined auspices 
of the Comité Permanent de Défense Nationale, the General 
Sécretariat of the Ministry of Défense Nationale, and the 
Comité de Production, the latter body consisting of the works 
directors of all the three Ministries concerned. Further, the 
Law of 1938 for ‘‘ the organisation of the nation in time of 
war” had laid down the system for “ the mobilisation of 
industry.” As regards air bases he explained that “ France 
is amply provided,” and he even went so far as to assure us 
that “‘ we shall soon be in a position to retaliate very effec- 
tively against air attack.” In a word, “ the armament of our 
planes leaves nothing to be desired.” bes 
Not less remarkable, continued the General, was the spirit 
animating the field armies of France, as, indeed, had been made 
evident on the occasion of the partial mobilisation in Sep- 
tember 1938. From that moment the tone of the morale of 
the French forces had not ceased to rise all over the country. 
The infantry, under its magnificent Officer Corps and ex- 
perienced Generals, would still be /a reine des batailles. The 
Law of 1935 instituting two years’ service had produced 
ample effectives. It is true that France would welcome rein- 
forcements from Britain. In 1914 the British Expeditionary 
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Force had amounted to six Divisions. In the coming war, 
“ we shall need,” he said, “ twelve Divisions ” from the 
same source. As regards the strategy of the coming conflict, 
General Weygand concluded by pointing out that the 
Maginot and the Siegfried lines were equally strong, and that 
the German and the French troops respectively holding them 
were of about equal fighting value. It therefore logically 
followed that, no decision upon the Western Front between 
France and Germany being discernible, the Eastern Front 
“ presented new possibilities . . . a potential field for taking 
the offensive, capable, by a combination of land, sea and air 
forces, of giving us the victory.” In this connection, he added 
that the Polish Forces were of the first order and that “ from 
the moral and material point of view Poland was well able to 
hold her own.” Such, in May 1939, were the auguries of 
General Weygand. It is only too clear that this eminent 
soldier, in spite of his experience in the war of 1914-18, in 
Poland, in the Levant, and elsewhere, had quite miscalcu- 
lated the strength of Poland, the results of the declared 
neutrality of Belgium and, above all, the strength of France 
herself, in relation to the armaments of Germany. As regards 
Poland and Germany there is nothing here to be said. But, 
as regards France, which the General knew so intimately, 
how was it that he could speak so wrongly? The reason, I 
venture to think, was that, apart from the military miscalcu- 
lation, wider considerations than those of military strength 
had not entered into his survey, which he had dissociated 
from politics. He had taken no account of the profound 
divisions which, even as he spoke, had destroyed the strength 
of France from within. 

The Third Republic arose out of two revolutionary move- 
ments, the one which terminated on September 4th, 1870, 
with the fall of the Empire, and the other which terminated 
on May 28th, 1871, with the fall of the Commune. With the 
first of these was destroyed the rule of a man, with the second 
the rule of a mob. To meet this situation the Third Republic 
was instituted by Thiers, whose constantly repeated axiom 
was: “ La République est le régime qui nous divise le 
moins.” ‘Thus the author of the Republic himself conceived 
that Frenchmen would be at odds in any case, under what- 
ever Constitution. This view proved ominously correct when, 
on the settlement of the Constitution, the Republic was 
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finally voted only by a majority of one. During its life of 
seventy years up to 1940 the Third Republic may be credited 
with many splendid achievements. But there is one vital 
thing which it could not or, at any rate, did not secure. It 
never had the loyal support of the nation as a whole. Now 
and then, in the face of the national enemy, France drew 
together and found herself united. But it was never for long. 
Even during the war of 1914-18 there were the most acute 
dissensions in 1917, which were only with the utmost difficulty 
overcome by Poincaré, who appointed Clemenceau to be 
Prime Minister. 

During the forty years from the settlement of the Republi- 
can Constitution in 1875 up to the war of 1914-18, political 
instability prevailed, the world being treated to the spectacle 
of no less than fifty-two phantom governments within that 
space of forty years. During that period the real business of 
Parliament, that is, the condition of the people and the 
conduct of public finance, was practically neglected. There 
was no social legislation worth the mention, and as to taxa- 
tion it was maintained on the inequitable principle that the 
poorer you were, the more heavily you were burdened in 
relation to your income. There was no income-tax at all to 
redress the burdens of indirect taxation until the timid little 
measure of July 1914, which itself could not be put into force 
during the war. Even the necessities of the Armed Peace had 
not, until then, been able to wring even that measure from a 
hostile Parliament. The numerous so-called “ parties ” were 
really only two. To put the most favourable interpretation 
upon them, there was the Left which was for a maximum, 
and there was the Right which was for a minimum, of 
the Republic. This was an abstract controversy fought in the 
air and, as such, was at any rate more respectable than the 
personalities which otherwise occupied Parliament. But in 
the spectrum of public life, stretching as it does from prin- 
ciples to personalities, it is imperative that an intermediate 
space should be found for the interests of the people. 

From 1914 to 1940, however, a new factor and a new force 
emerged into the field of politics with momentous Fa 
quences for France. Slowly and silently a new party ee 
to rear its head which, this time, meant business. It believe 
neither in a maximum, nor in a minimum, of the Republic. 
Nay, it did not believe in the Republic at all. Or, if that is 
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too strong a statement, it did not care for a Republic which 
had failed so signally to “ deliver the goods.” This party was 
that of the Communists. The rise of this new party after the 
war of 1914-18 was, however, very slow. To begin with, the 
war of 1914-18 was economically a halcyon age for France. 
In substance no taxation was imposed for war purposes: the 
war expenses were wholly borrowed, to the general satisfac- 
tion. And next, for several years after the war, there was the 
Saga of the Millennium, added to that other Saga of the 
Millions to be obtained from German Reparations. Again, a 
little later, when from 1924-6 economic confusion showed its 
ugly face, Poincaré staved it off, as he had staved off military 
disaster in 1917. But when the world economic crash fell in 
1929, France, though she resisted longer than any other 
nation, presently began to feel the pinch and turn restless. 
At the General Election of 1932 the Communists polled nearly 
800,000 votes and secured ten seats in Parliament. By the 
year 1935, thanks in a large degree to her new economic mal- 
administration, France was fairly caught in the slough of 
economic despond. There were the unparalleled strikes of 
June 1936, and, at the election which then occurred, the 
Communists polled about 1,500,000 votes and secured over 
seventy seats in Parliament. The opinions of the Right as 
regards the Communists can be summarised from one of their 
Official Circulars on the occasion of that election: ‘“‘ This 
election clearly shows the extent of the Red menace and 
reveals the impossibility of Parliamentary Government... . 
The Front Populaire . . . a tool made by the Communist Party 
for the benefit of Moscow whose bloody and revolutionary 
designs it hopes to carry out.” Animated by this view of the 
case, the French Government when the war broke out in 
September 1939 suppressed the Communist Party, and a 
considerable number of the Communist deputies were tried 
and condemned on the charge of reconstituting a party which 
had been dissolved by law. The Communist deputies were 
in due course unseated, and finally a decree was passed 
authorising the imposition of the death penalty on persons 
convicted of handling Communist literature. 

Turning now from the charges of the Right against the Left, 
let us summarise the charges of the Left against the Right. 
The Left, to put it briefly, have claimed that the Right with 
their Royalist proclivities are no more loyal to the Republic 
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than the Communists themselves. Nay more, it is urged 
against the Right that, in their hatred of Moscow, they have 
been ready to sacrifice France to Hitler and Mussolini, and 
have actually done so now. It is further argued against the 
Right that, focused upon wealth and corrupted by it, they 
intrigued against the Paul Reynaud Government and 
destroyed it, even in the crisis of the war itself. For Rey- 
naud, whether as Finance Minister or as Premier, was deter- 
mined to finance the war on the opposite principle to 
that adopted in the war of 1914-18. In other terms, he 
imposed the most drastic direct taxation, to the disgust 
and dismay of those who valued their pockets before their 
patriotism. 

I have now stated, with impartiality I hope, the charges 
levelled by the Left against the Right and by the Right against 
the Left. Were those charges accurate? The nature of my 
argument dispenses me from pronouncing here whether they 
were founded on fallacies or on facts. But I am concerned to 
say, and it is very relevant, that the intensity and bitterness 
of these quarrels were such as to destroy France as a fighting 
force in face of the enemy. Besides, it should be remembered 
that these quarrels had raged in full force since February 6th, 
1934, when the public, nearly maddened by the Stavisky 
scandals, had seemed disposed to consign Parliament, once 
for all, to the dustbin of destruction. Besides, the ensuing 
economic crisis, which had taken full charge of politics since 
1935, had sharpened mutual animosity and had upset men’s 
morals so that, right up to the outbreak of war and, indeed, 
during the war itself, a civil war of tongues had not ceased to 
rage in unabated fury. It was, then, a people deeply distrust- 
ful of its rulers, and a set of rulers torn asunder by mutual 
hatreds, who entered upon the war in September 1939. It 
is this fundamental fact that may serve to explain to us the 
fatal military policy adopted by the French Government 
towards the war itself. ae 

On the immediate outbreak of war it may be said, indeed, 
that under the spell of the crisis and the urgency of the 
danger, remarkable measures were successfully adopted for 
the mobilisation of the entire man-power of the nation, both 
for the military forces and for industry. No praise can be too 
high for the work accomplished both by the authorities 
who thus took action and by the people thus called upon in 
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the hour of need. Out of a population of some 42 millions 
over 5 million men were mobilised at once. As regards 
the women it may be mentioned that under the terms of the 
decree of February 8th, 1940, issued under the powers ot the 
Act of July 11th, 1938, the women of France were to be 
mobilised unless, indeed, they would undertake to volunteer 
in sufficient numbers. The results of this Decree were so 
favourable that on March gth, 1940, the Premier could 
announce that they had women volunteers sufficient and to 
spare. Yet again, the initiation of Franco-British collabora- 
tion was a remarkable feat, the credit of which may be 
assigned to France, if we are to accept the statement of the 
French Premier before the Senate on December 29th, 1939, 
that “I took the initiative in proposing to Mr. Chamberlain 
the organisation of our common Franco-British war effort 
in the greatest possible number of ways.” 

So far, so good. But it is when we scrutinise the method by 
which France proposed to wage the war, and actually did 
wage it, that we perceive the extent to which internal con- 
troversies had reduced or even destroyed her fighting spirit. 
For this purpose let us glance at the three speeches delivered 
by M. Daladier as Prime Minister on December 22nd, 24th 
and 29th, 1939. Speaking, be it said, with extraordinary fire 
and eloquence, he reveals, almost incidentally but quite 
plainly, the weakness of the war conception of the French 
Government and of the French General Staff. ‘“‘ We had not 
foreseen that the war would develop in the way in which it is 
developing.” “We have to develop passive resistance at a 
rather faster tempo. We have to complete the fortifications 
... indeed, the importance of fortifications in modern warfare 
is incontestable.” Poland, very disastrously for herself, 
“chose a war of movement .. . in spite of the most pressing 
advice of the French High Command ... Poland was 
destroyed in a few weeks.”’ On the other hand, Finland had 
relied on her defences. It is this defensive warfare that had 
been demonstrated as wise by “ present events”: “I hope 
that it will triumph.” “ We have a network of fortifications 

. a fortified barrier in which our armies are now installed. 
We must complete this work.” “ The present form of the war 
has taken us by surprise.” “TI repeat that, as far as the 
Government is concerned, the responsibility for the conduct 
of the war means that it must be, above all, sparing of French 
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blood.” “The Government must continue to oppose those 
offensives which we all remember.” On the contrary, the 
French army must continue to be “a vast and invisible 
bulwark of our native land.” ‘“ We are sparing of the blood 
of our soldiers.” ‘“‘ We shall not take the lead,” but shall only 
return blow for blow. 

How was it, then, that the French Government and the 
General Staff adopted doctrines so obviously fatal to success 
in the war? Two explanations may be offered. The first is 
that they did so deliberately and of free choice. But, I think, 
this is really inconceivable on the face of it. The second, I 
presume, is the right explanation: they must have known 
that the French people and the French army were unwilling 
to do more than sit tight at home and fend off the aggressor. 
And the final reason why they were bent on adopting an 
attitude so utterly alien to their traditions and instincts, as 
well as so opposed to common sense, was that France had long 
been eaten out and exhausted by her internal animosities 
and, as a fighting force, was dead. Thus when the war really 
began and the tocsin sounded, though the gallant sons of 
France still existed, “ France” did not. Or, to put it more 
favourably, France was as helpless as Joan of Arc on her way 
to the stake. But she was a Joan of Arc without a vision and 
without a creed. 

So much for the causes of the fall of France. In an endeavour 
to estimate the present and the future, it must be noticed that 
there is in process a deliberate attempt to suppress the truth 
by the exaction of the severest penalties. Besides this, the 
public men of France are now evidently actuated by terror in 
all their conduct, so that, even if public affairs were reported 
accurately, such reports would not convey the true sentiments 
of those concerned. For instance, we are told that the French 
National Assembly on July roth accorded to the Government 
full powers to draft a new Constitution by 569 votes to 80. 
Supposing this to have been the case, of what value is such a 
vote taken under such conditions, and in the absence of about 
one-third of the elected representatives of the French people, 
who thus seem, by their enforced or voluntary abstention, to 
have recorded a silent protest against the whole proceeding ? 
It is even claimed that the fact that none of the votes of these 
absentees was allowed to be recorded has invalidated the 
whole resolution under the terms of the Constitution of 1875. 
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Subject to these precautionary remarks, it seems certain 
that a revolution quite without precedent in history has been 
accomplished at Vichy. The preamble of the resolution 
establishing the Constitution proclaimed that “ France must 
accept the necessity of a national revolution.” But it has 
never happened in the world before that a man of 84 years of 
age should have destroyed, by blow after blow, such an 
elaborate Constitution as that of 1875 ; should have dismissed 
the existing Head of a great State, M. Lebrun, from its 
Presidency ; should have seized for himself both the titular 
headship of that State, as well as the real effective office of 
Premier ; should have undone at a stroke the work of three 
revolutions by reconstituting the Bourbon organisation of 
France into Provinces, as opposed to Departments ; should 
have broken and denounced the most intimate ties which the 
two nations of France and Great Britain have been forging 
with each other in peace and war during over a generation ; 
and, finally, should have substituted, by his own fiat, for 
“ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,” which has been the 
watchword of his own people for so many decades, a new and 
unheard-of slogan,‘‘ Work, Family and Fatherland.” Is this, 
then, the Youth Movement of Hitler, translated into French 
terms ? 

To turn from the personality of the Head of the State to 
the proposed new Constitution which he is to administer, 
this may be described, according to present information, as a 
curious mixture of autocracy and liberalism, so combined as 
to establish a pretence of the latter, and the predominance of 
the former, principle. There are to be two Chambers, one, so 
M. Herriot tells us, “ political,” and the other “occupational,” 
in character: the one framed, presumably, on democratic 
and the other on fascist lines. But, as neither of these bodies 
is to be allowed to control the Government, their réle must 
be of a very secondary character, all the more that they are 
only to be summoned on the initiative of the Head of the 
State. There is also to be a Referendum, the usual anodyne 
of autocracy. Its purpose has been explained by the Vice- 
Premier, M. Laval. It is to be held “in order to avoid any 
false interpretation, and to seal the agreement reached between 
the Government and the ex-Service men to put the new 
Constitution before the nation for ratification.” Everything, 
It seems, is to be re-shaped, especially education, hitherto 
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conducted upon wrong lines. There is to be “ a social charter,” 
and the economic life of France is to be “ integrated ” with 
that of Europe. Marshal Pétain states that he proposes to 
operate all this from the Palace of Versailles. 

Will, then, this patchwork of constitutional contradictions 
work. If only for internal reasons, it is highly improbable. 
Besides, from without, Germany herself seems to frown upon 
it. So does Italy. As early as July 11th, the German broad- 
cast stated that Germany was not interested “in a more or 
less formal and superficial imitation of German social and 
political reconstruction.” Where, then, in France will the 
writ of Marshal Pétain run from his proposed Versailles seat ? 
Further still, this Constitution is based upon an armistice 
which bids fair to sink in ruins. For Germany is now in course 
of seizing France’s liquid assets, a procedure which General 
Weygand has denounced as contrary to that clause “ which 
stipulates that the French Government is to retain adminis- 
tration in the occupied territories.” But, finally, why this 
hurry to frame a Constitution when the Peace Treaty will 
restore France to her former place among the nations, thus 
enabling her to frame a free Constitution? In the words of 
Balzac: “On ne se donne pas un vice pour meubler son ennut.” 
Why, then, did France fall? It was because the battle of 
France was a battle between Frenchmen. 

GEORGE PEEL. 
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THE BALKANS AND THE WAR. 


FIRST, the setting or, perhaps better, the “‘ set-up,” as 
Americans call a situation at the given moment. 


HIS article is being written at the moment in mid-July, 

1940, when the Balkans bulk largely once more in the 

high, bewildered and bewildering politics of Europe ; 
in particular Rumania occupies, as for some days past, the 
centre of the stage, with the spot-light fixed on Carol her King. 
For one reason or another, often quite the wrong sort of 
reason, Carol has long been one of the world’s most talked-of 
personalities ; now, with his back to the wall he stands an 
epic figure, fighting, fighting all he knows, for the preservation 
of his country from destruction, her very life as a State being 
at stake, to say nothing of his own life—a hard and bitter 
struggle, throbbing with tense human drama no less than 
tremendous political interest. With their own hopes and 
fears, their individual friends and foes, the three other Powers 
of the Balkan Entente, Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey also 
are on in the scene, together with revisionist Bulgaria, more 
exclusively Balkan than any of the others, and Hungary, the 
Danube Gate to them all, not herself Balkan, but pressing 
insistently her demand for Transylvania from Rumania. 
Over the whole grouping and penetrating everywhere its 
entire extent are the open or secret, subtle or brutal, but 
nearly always sinister rivalries of the Great Powers, to whom 
those States are no more than pawns in the game. 


Formerly these rivalries, after years of competition 


going back for centuries for the possession of the decaying 
Turkish Empire, issued, broadly speaking, in the defeat of 
the German Drang nach Osten in the Great War, 1914-18, 
with the further result later of a distinct growth in inde- 
pendence and political maturity on the part of the Balkan 
States, and the formation of the Balkan Entente in 1934, 
under the inspiring influence of the principle embodied in the 
slogan “ The Balkan States for the Balkan peoples.” To-day 
on that stage the cry is pretty nearly strangled and the 
Balkan Entente is pretty nearly dead, while Germany, 
Russia and England, old participants in trying to settle the 
Eastern question, now commandingly reopened, as all may 
see, and Italy, a newcomer but incredibly ambitious, set 
themselves to work out in another Great War some kind of 
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answer to it. Though the action of Russia has come near it, 
war has not actually touched the Balkans, but the atmosphere 
is full of the sound and fury of it and the apprehensions it has 
excited and continues to excite, with demoralising and even 
disintegrating effects in their wake. If there is not war, peace 
is precarious. It was certain that Italy’s entry into the war 
and France’s capitulation to Germany would greatly increase 
the tension in all south-eastern Europe; the Russian pounce 
on Bessarabia could but make it worse. Such the Balkan 
scene and atmosphere at this juncture! To understand it and 
its implications a little recent history, briefly put, is necessary. 


SECOND, then, the background to the Balkan set-up. 


Leaving aside for consideration further on in this article 
the British contacts with the Balkans, and starting with 1939, 
the situation in all that region after the outbreak of war in 
September last was characterised by watching, waiting, and 
the marking of time by the various states. The threatening 
mobilisation of Rumanian and Hungarian forces on their 
frontier fortunately did not lead to hostilities, and the trade 
agreements between Rumania and Germany, though far more 
favourable to the latter than to the former, made at least for 
peace. The Serbo-Croat Agreement strengthened the position 
of Yugoslavia both internally and externally, and could be 
taken as a counterpoise to the seizure of Albania by Italy 
earlier in that year. There was in fact a lull throughout last 
winter in south-eastern Europe and the present year opened 
quietly enough. King Carol took advantage of it to deliver a 
series of speeches addressed mostly to his troops exhorting 
them to be ready to defend their country, which was menaced, 
he implied, by Hungary, Bulgaria and Russia, as well as 
Germany, and to preserve a united front under himself against 
all enemies. The intense struggle then going on in the North- 
ern Baltic had only a remote interest for the Balkans, though 
after a while Soviet policy, of which its determination to 
defeat Finland was a sign of immense significance, was to 
reach across Poland to Rumania, as indeed Molotoff suggested 
might be the case in a statement he made in March which was 
perhaps not sufficiently noted at the time. No hint of eee 
thing of the sort marred the harmony of the meeting of the 
Balkan Entente in the preceding February ; that conference 
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was widely regarded as a very successful affair, with a marked 
improvement in the relations of Bulgaria with the Entente 
as a feature of Balkan peace and concord welcome to all 
concerned. 

March was disturbed by disputes between Rumania and 
Germany over economic matters which, however, were 
arranged more or less satisfactorily in April by compromises 
on both sides, Rumania succeeding in maintaining a fairly 
stiff attitude. The Balkan States manifested their inde- 
pendence about that time by rounding up and ejecting Fifth 
Columnists who, disguised as “ tourists,” were in reality 
subversive agents. But undoubtedly the most important 
instance of Balkan solidarity as against a Great Power was 
the agreement of the riparian States, three of them Balkan, 
to police the Danube without Germany. Germany had not 
officially demanded that she should have charge of that great 
river, but it was known that some such demand was im- 
pending. The Danube Commission, on which England and 
France were represented, decided that the waters should be 
policed by Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania. 
This occurred towards the close of April, and was of course a 
check to Germany, which she was sure to resent, but just 
then she was immensely busy elsewhere—in Scandinavia, 
and also in preparing the vast offensive that began most 
formidably on May toth with the invasion of Holland and 
Belgium, and ended in their speedy subjugation. The Balkan 
States had already seen the futility of neutrality against 
aggression, and the hard fate of the Low Countries impressed 
itself upon them as ominous for themselves ; but it is scarcely 
too much to say that while serious uneasiness was general 
throughout the peninsula there was no idea that war or 
aggressive action equivalent to war was so close at hand. 

On June 8th King Carol celebrated the tenth anniver- 
sary of his accession to the throne, but did so without the 
ceremonial and the festivities that had marked the ninth 
anniversary, these being dispensed with on the ground of 
unsuitability in the continuing European crisis. The position 
in Rumania in the beginning of June was indicated when the 
King said: “Those who wish to honour me in the circum- 
stances of the time could not do so in a more agreeable way 
for me than by working to the utmost with diligence and 
patriotic feeling for the consolidation of Rumania.” The 
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consolidation of the unity of the country—that was Carol’s 
supreme aim, but he concentrated also on preparing its 
defence, and so he said that the money that might have been 
spent in celebrating the anniversary should be used for the 
Army. Carol was still in no mind to give in to anyone; he 
was resolved to fight, if called on to do so, but he could 
scarcely be blind to the meaning of the grave reverses that 
England and especially France were suffering in the field, 
that meaning being emphasised when, thinking it safe, Italy 
on June roth came forward as the ally of Germany. He took 
further steps to consolidate the national unity ; some days 
earlier Gafencu, his able and trusted Foreign Minister, was 
replaced by Gigurtu, another member of the Tatarescu 
Cabinet then in office and, of course, of the National Renais- 
sance Front, but supposed to be more acceptable to Germany. 
The collapse and capitulation of France, followed by the 
armistice granted by Germany to Pétain, inevitably brought 
about profound changes in all the political values of Europe, 
and nowhere were these changes recognised and realised 
sooner or more completely than in the Balkans. Carol’s 
response was seen in a broadcast to his people on June 22nd, 
announcing the formation of a new “ Party of the Nation ” to 
replace the National Renaissance Front, till then the basis of 
government. That Front had excluded members of the Iron 
Guard, but these were now to be admitted; all parties, 
whether of the Right or the Left, which had stood out from 
the former national organisation were now to participate in 
and work for unity in the face of danger, which was very 
plain when the Hungarian Foreign Minister and likewise the 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister publicly expressed their deep 
satisfaction with the German and Italian successes at the 
time of the armistice to fallen France. But it was not from 
revisionist Hungary or Bulgaria that the blow actually came 
—it was, more or less unexpectedly, from Russia. 
Diplomats and observers generally had not forgotten 
Molotoff’s reference to the “ unsettled controversy regarding 
Bessarabia,” and had thought it likely that soon or late 
Russia would seek to make good her claim by occupying the 
province, but most Rumanian eyes were spell-bound, as it 
were, and fixed on a victorious Germany as the dread arbiter 
of their fate, and did not look on Russia as immediately to 
be feared, though she was reported as accumulating large 
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forces in the neighbourhood. Most Rumanians, therefore, 
were thunderstruck when on June 27th the Soviet Govern- 
ment presented to Bucarest a twenty-four-hour ultimatum, 
demanding the cession of Bessarabia and the northern part 
of the Bukovina. If Russia hada certain questionable title to 
Bessarabia, she had none whatever to the Bukovina which 
had never belonged to Tsarist Russia, but formerly was an 
Austrian crownland ; an instance this, then, of pure aggres- 
sion. Carol asked for an extension of the ultimatum ; held 
a Crown Council; consulted allies and friends, as well as 
Berlin and Rome, and got no help from any ; Hungary and 
Bulgaria raised a great clamour for cessions, behind which 
was German and Italian vociferous support. 

Carol was in a hopeless position and had to yield to Russia 
—‘ lest worse befall.”” Argetoianu, who had become Foreign 
Minister in a fresh shuffle in Tatarescu’s Cabinet, said when 
giving evidence on July 2nd in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Rumanian Parliament that a// Rumania’s “ friends 
and allies advised acceptance of the Soviet ultimatum in 
order not to create a new war in that part of Europe.” Any- 
how, the Red troops quickly took over the ceded territories 
and doubtless will proceed to sovietise them with all dispatch. 
Meanwhile the Rumanian Government—in other words, Carol 
—had issued a communiqué renouncing Rumania’s connec- 
tions with the Western democracies ;_ her policy was hence- 
forward to be “reoriented” as being “ determined by the 
new European order in course of establishment,” and in 
_accordance with that policy Rumania “ renounced the Anglo- 

French guarantee of April 13th, 1939.” Some weeks earlier 
the King was reported to have said, “I am ready to cut 
myself in two halves—one half I would give to the Germans 
and the other to the British, but more than that I cannot do.” 
That was a statement of neutrality, and it was now utterly 
swept away. Carol had gone over to the dictators, not, 
however, it should be said, without the idea in his mind of 
saving the country in that way from absolute ruin. 


THIRD, British policy and contacts with the Balkans, notably 
with Rumania. 


The renunciation of the British guarantee—the defeat of 
France had killed the French guarantee—was inevitable in 
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the circumstances, for it had no military value of immediate 
importance. Looking back over the years since the 1914-18 
war, it is difficult to see any distinct and definite British policy 
vis-a-vis the Balkans as a whole, or any particular Balkan 
State, till the period of the Italo-Abyssinian struggle. At the 
height of the Mediterranean crisis, 1935-6, the Balkan Entente, 
with the sympathy of the Little Entente, aligned itself with 
England by assuring her that if war broke out between her 
and Italy she could count on its active assistance. The swift 
course of events has thrown that incident into oblivion, and 
the same may be said of the statement made by Mr. Eden, 
then Foreign Secretary, no longer ago than December 1937, 
that England had “ close and intimate relations of friendship 
with each member of that large group of countries, the Balkan 
Entente and the Little Entente, stretching from Turkey right 
through to Czechoslovakia.” It is not possible, however, to 
forget the Munich Agreement of 1938, and that tragedy may 
be taken as a starting-point regarding the recent and present 
British attitude to the Balkans. South-Eastern Europe was 
then thrown to Germany as in truth a surrender, cloaked as 
“‘ appeasement,” a highly unintelligent policy which met with 
much approval in Britain at the time, but was afterwards seen 
to be extremely dangerous not only to the small States in- 
volved but to England herself and her Empire. Munich caused 
the Western Powers—France was then included—to be viewed 
by these States with distrust and alarm. And here perhaps it 
may be noted that the group of French politicians responsible 
for the shameful betrayal of France and the Allies in June 
1940 was the very same group responsible for the earlier 
betrayal of Czechoslovakia in September 1938; King Carol, 
who stood by the Czechs to the last, could not fail in making 
his decision to enter the Axis system to realise just what such 
treachery might mean, and may well have thought he could 
not trust the British, not a few of whom, he supposed, even 
in high places were tarred with the same brush. ae 
The dropping of the Chamberlain appeasement policy in 
March 1939, and the assertion of British hostility to Hitler 
as shown by the alliance with Poland and the guarantees to 
Rumania, Greece and Turkey, rejoiced all the small States of 
the world; but the British hesitation in declaring war on 
Germany after she had invaded Poland, at the beginning of 
September, and the dire result of that first great phase of the 
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war for unfortunate, indeed martyred, Poland filled them with 
fear and renewed distrust of the West, above all of England, 
who had done nothing for her ally. Polish refugees coming 
into Rumania accused the British and French of having 
betrayed them, and in proof pointed to the ridiculous raining 
of leaflets on Germany while German bombers were destroying 
the Polish army, cities, villages and railways—practically all 
Poland—with no real, vital opposition from outside. It is a 
sad story of which no Englishman can ever be anything but 
ashamed. The financial credits which accompanied the 
guarantees were given under conditions more advantageous 
to the City and British manufacturers than to the States thus 
assisted. For instance, when Balkan delegates came to 
London to buy armaments out of their credits they could get 
only sets of harness or ambulances, but no guns or aeroplanes. 
The Rumanians received the guarantee sceptically ; in their 
minds it was more than a little tarnished because it was 
given during that period in British diplomacy when our 
representatives made great efforts at Moscow to bring about 
an alliance with the Soviet against Germany—and were 
simply let down by Molotoff, who preferred a deal with 
Berlin. It has to be added that there is little love for Russia 
in Rumania, where it was known with disgust that our Foreign 
Office advocated a policy of conciliation—otherwise, appease- 
ment—towards Russia, Bulgaria, and so forth. It is said that 
when Sir Stafford Cripps, our special ambassador to the 
Soviet, was passing through the Balkan capitals on his way 
to Moscow the other day, he advocated the surrender of 
Bessarabia to Russia. It was thus impossible for Carol to 
appeal to England as against Russia, and it might even be 
said that the utterances of British politicians and the com- 
ments of our Press on the point that the guarantee would not 
be effective against Russia were tantamount to an invitation 
to the Soviet to attack the territorial integrity of Rumania— 
one of the things which the guarantee emphatically promised 
to defend, the other being the sovereignty of the country. 
Carol can hardly be blamed. We have lost that most important 
part of the Balkans. With no guarantee, Yugoslavia is 
encircled by Germany and Italy, but is turning to Russia. 
Greece, with a guarantee, is making commercial pacts with 


Germany. Only our treaty with Turkey stands firm, despite 
all Nazi intrigue. 


pathised with the Iron Guard, and replaced them by ge men, 
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_This is more promising than it appears, because it is con- 
ditioned by the great truth that there is not one of the 
Balkan States, no matter how much its freedom or existence is 
threatened, but knows that its fate in this war is bound up 
with that of England and her allies, and prays in its heart of 
hearts for their success. But it must be confessed that for the 
time being this is rather cold comfort. Realities indicate that 
any conflict between Germany and Russia is unlikely ; tension 
exists, but it is Hitler, not Stalin, who is the dominant figure. 
Stalin has secured at amazingly small cost his “ protective 
belt ” from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and may well be 
content with it—at least, for a while. West of that line Hitler 
is supreme on the Continent. Governmental changes in 
Rumania show her pro-German colouring becoming ever 
more pronounced. On July 7th Gigurtu, as Prime Minister, 
broadcast that the “ direction of Rumania’s foreign policy 
within the framework of the Axis is an-accomplished fact.” 
A day or two later Manoilescu, newly Foreign Minister, 
attended the Munich Conference called by Hitler to hear his 
plans for the “rearrangement ” of South-Eastern Europe, 
the other Axis representatives being Ciano for Italy and 
Teleki and Csaky for Hungary. The exact rearrangement of 
Rumania is still uncertain at this writing, but report suggests 
she will be “‘ agriculturised ” for Germany’s benefit—a return 
to the economic annexation of the country under the 1918 
Bucarest Treaty. Further, it is said she will have to give up 
part of Transylvania to Hungary and of the Dobruja to 
Bulgaria. But the earlier rumours that she was to be par- 
titioned between Russia and Germany have died away. 

A truncated Rumania may yet be saved by Carol; it is an 
evil day for all small States, but so long as England holds out, 
and in and by doing so holds up and defeats Hitler, the sun 
will shine on them again. Ropert Macuray. 


Since the foregoing article was written reliable information 
reaches me that Carol did not go over to the dictators as much 
as was supposed. He did not make a Nazi Government ; kept 
the most important posts for faithful friends; imprisoned 
General Antonescu (afterwards released on his submission), who 
wished to reorganise the Iron Guard movement; and accepted 
the resignation of those Ministers who belonged to or sym- 


THE MILITARY LESSONS OF 
THE WAR. 


HEN on June 9th Germany launched the opening 

phases of her Western offensive, she controlled a 
population of some 110 millions, of whom not more 

than 85 millions were Germans. The British Empire ruled 
over some 500 millions, the French Republic over some 
93 millions. The white population of Britain available to take 
the first shock of battle was 45-6 millions, that of the French 
Republic 41-8 millions, a combined total of 87-4 millions, to 
which came a white population of some 20 millions in our 
great self-governing Dominions, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand. The Anglo-French empires were immensely superior 
to Germany in industrial resources and they had the command 
of the sea. Within three weeks Germany had overrun Holland 
and Belgium, and forced the British Army to evacuate 
Dunkirk, within another three weeks she had smashed 
France. To-day she threatens Britain herself with invasion. 
The explanation of a series of events little flattering to our 
national pride can be compressed into a single word, leader- 
ship. It was the old story, the triumph of the active, viru- 
lently aggressive minority over the lymphatic mass, the 
triumph of a far-sighted dynamic military leadership over a 
military leadership which was vague, vacillating, undecided. 
The end of the story has still to be written. We are the more 
likely to write it in terms of ultimate triumph the more we 
set ourselves ruthlessly to analyse and to redress those 
elements of weakness which have led to the disastrous 
opening phase. Let us start by avoiding the fallacy of 
reasoning from the part to the whole. It is not enough to see 
the causes of disaster in German superiority in particular 
weapons, or methods of attack. Wars are waged not by 
machines but by men who use machines. The source of the 
destructive energy is human passions, human desires, greeds, 
aspirations. It is the spirit which forges the weapons, and not 
the weapons which forge the spirit. Compare the spirit 
animating the democracies to that which animated the 
Germans. The democracies were first incredulous as to the 
danger threatening them, and then unwilling to make great 
sacrifices whether in money or in services to meet it. There 
was an atmosphere of intellectual vis inertie, There were 
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dissensions as to the means best calculated to meet the 
danger even among some of those who realised it most 
acutely. Personal ambitions, fads, prejudices, played their 
part. There were those who believed that air power had 
made fleets and armies superfluous, others who believed that 
modern weapons had conferred such an overwhelming 
superiority on the defence as to make great military efforts, 
at least for land warfare, a useless dissipation of strength. 
Others again believed in the sovereign efficacy of the blockade. 
Governments in all democracies tended to take the line of 
least resistance, and were bewildered by the diversity of 
counsel from so-called experts. Why waste money building 
great battleships which might after all be useless? The 
building of battleships urgently needed was held up a full 
year whilst a civilian committee determined whether they 
were worth building. Why outrage public opinion by demand- 
ing conscription when widely-advertised “ experts” proclaimed 
the days of conscript armies to be over? Thus there developed 
a state of affairs in which all the democratic Governments 
imposed the minimum demands upon their peoples whether 
for money or for services calculated to meet the growing public 
realisation of danger, and in which not even this minimum 
was applied whole-heartedly to any clearly thought-out con- 
structive military policy. 

In comparison with the doubts, half-heartedness, and 
mental wis inertie of the democracies, a leader such as Hitler 
started from the outset with the cards heavily stacked in his 
favour. He had not to meet Parliamentary or Press criticism 
(doubts and dissensions meant the concentration camp). He 
had not to submit to financial control, he could pursue a far- 
sighted policy over a term of years, masking his real designs 
up to the very last moment, and playing upon the doubts and 
dissensions inherent in the democratic system to divide all 
those whom he sought to destroy till the chosen moment for 
destruction. Supported by the Gestapo, the concentration 
camp, and the propaganda machine, he could make demands 
upon his people for services and sacrifices such as no demo- 
cratic Government could venture to impose upon its people 
in time of peace. In this vital matter of war-preparation, he 
could do the maximum possible short of declaring war itself, 
and oppose this totalitarian maximum to a democratic mini- 
mum. It is when we consider all these factors that it becomes 
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apparent that the superiority of the Allies over Germany 
was, from the outset, more apparent than real. 

The factor which more than anything else contributed to 
the swift, overwhelming German successes, was the carefully 
planned and brilliantly executed industrial mobilisation. This 
had been long prepared for in peace, and the very nature of 
the totalitarian system, with its planned State-controlled 
industry, meant that the German officials concerned had 
behind them a far greater fund of practical administrative 
experience in such matters than had the democratic officials, 
when their belated efforts at industrial mobilisation set in. 
I may quote here from a letter addressed by me to Mr. A. J. 
Cummings, December Ist, 1939: 


It was a recognised feature of the German pre-war plan that 
upon the outbreak of hostilities the civilian population should be 
left to live upon the stocks accumulated in peace, and that all 
available industrial machinery and resources should be switched 
over to an armaments and munitions programme upon a titanic 
scale. .. . It works out in practice that the factories and skilled 
labour and raw materials which went heretofore to producing 
textiles, boots, shoes, jams, preserves, etc., are now being switched 
over to the production of aircraft, tanks, machine-guns, etc., and 
the munitions and supplies and auxiliary parts for all these... . Our 
own population is living virtually upon a pre-war scale, which 
means that only a fraction of our immense industrial resources is 
being devoted to our armaments and munitions-programme. .. . 
Germany will reach the full peak of her production about June of 
the coming year. . . . She is increasing her lead over England and 
France in the matter of armaments and munitions-production and 
...1n the coming Spring she will have established a very dangerous 
margin of superiority. What I have here written as to German 
armaments and munitions production applies in equal measure to 
German military man-power. . . . Germany will have no difficulty 
in duplicating or even triplicating her active formations... we must 
expect the offensive to set in... at latest in May ... the main blow 
will be delivered on land and against the French Army... . We 
must expect the attack to take the form of a series of terrific sledge- 
hammer-like blows delivered with the full industrial and the whole 
economic resources of the entire German nation behind them. 
Unless we can afford to the French Army help upon the scale 
needed, this army is going to crack under the strain, the Maginot 
Line will crumble away to pieces, the breaking-point once reached, 


the débacle will set in with a speed rivalling the collapse of Poland. 
It will mean the end of France. 
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I expressed the opinion that the scale of our own military 
preparation was quite inadequate, and my fear that the B.E.F. 
would go “ bust ” in the fashion Rro1 went “ bust,” and as a 
result of the same mentality. In considering the swift spec- 
tacular German successes, it must never be forgotten that 
they were the fruit of seven years of the most careful planning, 
preparation and rehearsal beforehand, followed by nine 
months of more intensive industrial military effort than the 
world had previously witnessed, the military industrial effort 
of more than 100 million people, highly industrialised, living 
in a rich and intensively developed area, and harnessed to a 
single overwhelming will and plan and purpose. Brute force, 
relentless effort, formed the basis of the plan, but there was 
more than brute force, relentless effort, to it. Diplomacy, 
propaganda, the exact gauging of enemy mentality, plan, 
and purpose, all worked hand in hand to lessen the resistance 
to be encountered by German forces, to divide the enemy 
forces, to confound and perplex his leadership. 

First there was the Pact with Russia leading to the isolation 
of the Polish Army, its destruction whilst its Allies looked on 
powerless to help or hinder ; then the eight months of decep- 
tive lull during which Germany strained every nerve to 
perfect her own preparations whilst the Allies fumbled along 
half-heartedly, still half incredulous as to the danger. And 
still diplomacy was active, the menace of Italy to keep one 
great French army immobilised on the Italian frontier, 
“‘ alarums and excursions’ in the Balkans to keep another 
great Allied army immobilised in Syria and the Near East. 
Then, as a curtain-raiser to the infinitely greater tragedy to 
come, the Norway episode in which for the first time the cool 
calculated daring of German war-leadership, its nice appraise- 
ment of the enemy leadership, its wellnigh perfect co- 
ordination between air, sea and land forces, its very high 
standards of team-work and of subordinate leadership, was 
revealed to the world at large. The essence of this German 
success was the ineffective patrolling of the Skagerrak and 
Cattegat by our own forces. But for this no large-scale 
landing by German troops would have been possible, small 
forces landed by air or ruse could have been dealt with. The 
failure to send heavy naval forces into the Skagerrak to cut 
off the German troops from their bases was symptomatic of 
the over-caution which then prevailed, and which added to 
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our risks instead of diminishing them. Scarcely had the 
Norway episode reached its humiliating climax than there 
followed the terrific blows at France and Belgium. 

The Germans were undoubtedly well informed as to the 
state of the French defences. The blow at Belgium was 
designed expressly to lure the Allied armies forward ; then 
came the lightning thrust at Maubeuge, the breaking of the 
“hinge ” upon which turned the whole of this Allied forward 
movement. Mr. Churchill explained the effects in his speech 
of June sth: 


From the moment that the French defences at Sedan and on the 
Meuse were broken... only a rapid retreat to Amiens and the south 
could have saved the British and French armies who had entered 
Belgium ... but this strategic fact was not immediately recognised. 
... The German eruption swept like a sharp scythe around the 
right and rear of the Armies of the North... . Behind this armoured 
and mechanised onslaught came a number of German divisions in 
lorries, and behind them again comparatively slowly there plodded 
the dull brute mass of the German Army. 


It was inevitable that the swift deadly onslaught of the 
German armoured divisions should have most profoundly 
impressed the public, but it is just as well to reflect that these 
armoured divisions could never of themselves have wrought 
such destruction upon the Allied armies. It was the fashion 
in which they were supported first by lorry-borne infantry 
and then by the “dull, brute mass of the German Army ” 
which converted their operations into a decisive victory 
instead of a mere raid. In a word, it was the armoured 
divisions which were the spear-head of the attack, but it was 
the German Army as a whole which provided the shaft and 
impetus which carried their offensive forward. Of course 
there was no “ new technique of attack.” What was used 
was a very old technique, the combination of very mobile 
with less mobile formations, the combination of The Trebbia 
and Cannae, a modern adaptation of the spirit and tactics of 
Ziethen and Seidlitz. The situation by May 27th was that 
on the one hand there were the German mobile formations 
sweeping down to the coast, severing communications be- 
tween the armies of north and south. On the other hand there 
were the less mobile German formations pressing forward on 
the Allied left irom Belgium. Between these groups there 
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were the floods of German infantry following on the heels of 
the mechanised formations, shouldering up to their right 
against the northern armies’ right flank, and the whole lot 
were working to drive the French-British-Belgian armies into 
an ever-narrowing circle till they had encompassed their 
destruction. How could we have averted this danger ?. Once 
the initial blunders had been made, only by landing fresh 
divisions. Tanks alone would not have been enough. They 
must have been supported, as were the Germans, by lorry- 
borne infantry plus aircraft. 

Mr. Churchill, in the speech quoted, tells the thrilling story 
of three British battalions plus one of tanks and some French- 
men, some 4,000 all told, who held Calais for four days against 
two German armoured divisions, and made possible the sub- 
sequent evacuation of Dunkirk. Question: How many 
German armoured divisions and how many days would have 
been needed to take Calais if instead of three British battalions 
there had been thirty, and instead of one tank battalion ten? 
Here we come to the true fundamental cause of the whole 
disaster. Had we been able to throw into the crisis of that 
fighting even twelve divisions of trained troops equipped on 
normal B.E.F’. lines, we could have closed the gap opening 
between northern and southern armies ; it would have been 
the German mechanised divisions and not the B.E.F. which 
would have been cut off from their bases and immobilised ; 
it would have been the German mechanised divisions which 
would have been forced to surrender. How did it happen 
that, at the critical moment, nothing but this pitiful heroic 
handful at Calais were available? This brings us to causes 
deep in the very nature of British democracy, errors for which 
not only the War Office but the country as a whole must take 
responsibility. Suffice it to say that there would have been 
no such errors had there been anyone of the calibre of 
Kitchener at the War Office. 

The public must be sceptical as to hastily drawn “ lessons,” 
proving the supreme value of this or that weapon or method 
of attack. One must always distinguish between what is due 
to the weapon per se, and what to the conditions of its use and 
the fashion of its using. Incompetent commanders will always 
be beaten by competent ones, whatever the weapons at their 
disposal. Had the French on the Meuse shown as much skill 
and determination as our own troops at Calais, the Germans 
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might never have broken through at all. Had the significance 
of what had happened been grasped immediately by the 
French High Command, and an order issued to the B.E.F., 
then favourably situated for such a blow and highly mobile, to 
smite direct at the German communications, the whole 
German offensive would have been checked, at least tem- 
porarily, as by a blow on the nape of the neck. Weapon- 
values are determined by strategic as well as by local condi- 
tions. Consider the claims made for the mobility of the B.E.F. 
and the vast sums spent to acquire it; then consider how, 
after its communications had been cut, this mobility suddenly 
evaporated, it was reduced to fighting on foot, and was 
lucky to extricate itself at all. The same fate would have 
befallen German mechanised divisions cut off in the same 
way. 

ee the crisis came, we were deficient not only in tanks 
and aircraft but in everything else. It was bad leadership 
which was responsible for all these deficiencies, and it was a 
cumulative process of error, due to the same bad leadership, 
which led to the final collapse of France. Having put their 
faith blindly in the defensive, the French repeated the 
mistake of 1914; they suddenly lost faith in fortifications 
and defensive principles, turned just as irrationally to the 
“offensive uber Alles”? as they had held to the ‘“ defensive 
uber Alles.” But in every system of defence by counter- 
attack, victory will go to the side which can throw in the last 
reserves, and in this matter of “last reserves ” the French 
were hopelessly outmatched. After the defeat of Dunkirk, 
they had not more than sixty divisions available. The 
Germans, apart from fifteen armoured divisions, had not less 
than 150 infantry divisions. Moreover, there was the dire 
menace of Italian intervention. Admitting the exceptional 
difficulties against which he had to contend, General Weygand 
was undoubtedly guilty of very grave errors of judgment. At 
this crisis, whilst France was bleeding away her very heart’s 
blood, 1,250,000 of her best troops were held inactive on the 
Italian frontier. Surely Weygand should have said, “If 
Germany beats us, Italy will invade us anyhow and these 
troops will be useless ; if we use them to beat Germany then 
Italy will hold off.” Surely the right thing to do was secretly 
to concentrate these troops for use against the Germans. The 
same thing applies to the powerful French forces in Syria. 
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Syria was covered in any case by the British fleet. Why leave 
troops there vitally needed in France? 

An immediate appreciation of the situation by Weygand, a 
decision to concentrate all troops in France to hold the 
Somme, leaving the southern frontier to be held by forces 
taken from Syria, would immensely have increased French 
chances of victory whilst the failure to attempt the organisa- 
tion of a proper defensive line was an even less excusable 
blunder. The 1940 French Army was not trained for the 
offensive. The use of machine-tools hastily to throw up 
“ pill-boxes,” the sowing of land-mines, the digging of wide 
ditches, could not have held up the German onslaught in- 
definitely, but they could at least have gained time for 
Britain to reorganise her armies and give help upon an 
increasing scale. 

The failure of the intensive Allied bombing behind the 
German lines to slow down or appreciably to abate the 
momentum of the German attacks is very noticeable, nor was 
German bombing more successful in dislocating Allied com- 
munications behind the front. The most successful use of 
German aircraft was tactical, acting as a flying artillery to 
assist their tanks. But this combination between tank and 
bomber was only successful against a poorly organised 
defence. The effects of the bombing were more moral than 
destructive, particularly where cover was available. The 
dive-bombers were themselves vulnerable to machine-gun 
fire, and the anti-tank weapons, when properly handled, were 
very effective. 

Generally speaking, the most important lesson of the war 
up to date is the collapse of the theories of the military “ in- 
tellectuals,” the vindication of those of our older and more 
experienced officers, such as Field-Marshal Sir Cyril Deverell, 
who distrusted these theories from the outset, and stressed 
the need for a vastly superior scale of military preparation. 
‘The tank is a very valuable weapon, but you are going to be 
badly off if your enemy has ten times as many tanks as you 
have, or more powerful types. The same thing applies to air- 
craft. Again, your tank or aircraft cannot hold ground ; to 
win battles you must not only take ground but hold it when 
taken. Finally, your tank or aircraft cannot go on for ever. 
They must have bases where they can rest, refuel, repair. 
These bases must be protected, but the tank, on the defensive, 
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is a sitting target for enemy guns or bombers, and the aircraft 
is helpless on the ground. Thus an army made up only of 
tanks and aircraft would be like a football team with two 
“brilliant ” players, and the rest duds. Pitted against a 
good average team, it would be beaten. 

Tanks and aircraft, to function successfully, must be sup- 
ported by heavy and light artillery, and infantry armed not 
only with rifles and machine-guns but with A.A. and anti-tank 
guns. By the time you have provided all these things, you 
have got your national army, which must be raised by con- 
scription. It was our failure to realise all these things in time, 
plus the errors made by the French themselves, which led to 
the humiliating and most disastrous collapse of our Ally. For 
more than a decade the British public was trained to put 
faith in every conceivable means of winning wars save by 
fighting battles and beating the enemy. Then we found 
ourselves “up against”? an enemy who believed whole- 
heartedly in battle, and strained every nerve to gain the 
necessary superiority. But democracy, if it has its elements 
of grave weakness, has also got its elements of strength, the 
greatest among which are its elasticity, its capacity to 
develop a dynamic force, once the public has recognised its 
danger and the need for effort. It is the military weakness of 
democracy which has led us to disasters which, whilst very 
serious, are not yet irreparable. It is to the strength of 
democracy that we must now look for national salvation. 

Victor WaLiace GERMAINS. 


Hine PASSING OP THE. ITALY 
OF THE RISORGIMENTO. 


HE transition of Fascist Italy from non-belligerency to 

actual war at the side of Hitlerian Germany has always 

been by the writer, in his talks with English as well as 
with Italian friends, deemed inevitable and in the intrinsic 
logic both of the Fascist régime and of the Duce’s tempera- 
ment and character; and at the same time, up to the last 
moment, emotionally felt as incredible, impossible and in- 
compatible with the most comprehensive view of Italy’s 
permanent interests. Hence the event was felt to be crushing 
in spite of its having been foreseen ; especially in connection 
with the collapse of France, at the very moment of jotting 
down these notes, it is experienced as putting an end to almost 
all the things in this world for which the writer yet cared, leav- 
ing hima shipwrecked man. For a few hours he went on living 
absorbed, as dying men are often said to be, in the contempla- 
tion of all his past, of Italy as known by him since his earliest 
years. And from such contemplation he more than ever 
emerged convinced that, unless Europe is restored to freedom 
through the exertions of the British Commonwealth, the Italy 
of the Risorgimento and all she stood for is done for ever ; for 
ever and more than ever truly the land of the dead, in spite 
of Giusti’s poem in protest against Lamartine’s poem in 
which she was called la terre des morts. For, as Professor 
Macaulay Trevelyan has already said and as all intelligent 
Italians, even in Italy, already know and say, the capital of 
the New Europe would be not Rome but Berlin. 

The first thing to flash across the writer’s mind—his first 
political impression—was a recollection of the many, often 
heated discussions between his father and two uncles—one of 
these a learned parish priest—in the big dining-room of a 
still-existing large country house, where hung on the walls the 
portraits of Napoleon, Beauharnais (the Viceroy of the 
Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy), Murat and Pius IX. Their 
father had fought under Napoleon in Russia ; Napoleon was 
almost an idol in that house ; and, in spite of all that happened 
since Waterloo, the atmosphere was still decidedly pro- 
French, as was evident from the hot exchanges of words 
between the two uncles on the one side and the son of the one 
of them who was a farmer, a university student defending 
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the Triple Alliance and Crispi’s policy, a representative, 
already then, of the modern Nationalist and Fascist section of 
contemporary Italian youth. It may sound odd to English- 
men, but those pro-French sympathies coexisted in the 
writer’s uncles with a real respectful sympathy for England 
also. It is there and then that, already as a boy, the writer 
began to feel attracted towards France and England as 
representing something more noble and generous than the 
Kaiser’s Germany or Crispi’s Italy. The uncles’ political 
development, however, stopped at 1848. The uncle farmer 
had fought in that year against Austria ; but both more or 
less ceased to take interest in the national cause after its 
desertion by Pius IX, in consequence of the dawning on 
the political horizon of the question of the abolition of the 
temporal power of the Pope, in order to make Rome the 
capital of Italy. The priest became and remained to the end 
(1898) an Austrophile, and it is from him that I learned why 
men like the historian Cesare Cantti or even the Federalist 
Republican writer Carlo Cattaneo, one of the leaders of the 
Milanese Five Days’ Insurrection against the Austrians (1848), 
had been for a long time hoping for Home Rule for Lom- 
bardy and Venice within the Austro-German system, the 
continuation of the Holy Roman Empire and the symbol of 
a united Christian Europe. To them, as to Lord Acton in 
England, mere “ national independence ” wars seemed events 
making for anarchy and disintegration of Europe. 

But while, during summer holidays in that village in the 
Valley of the Po, the writer was open to these influences, other 
influences made themselves felt through school and family 
friendships. Both in elementary and secondary schools the 
teaching of history and of literature on the point of the 
temporal power of the Pope laid in the writer’s, as in most 
minds, the germs of an initial anti-clericalism which gradually, 
in combination with a premature hasty uncritical reading of 
Spencer, Haeckel, Renan, etc., grew into anti-religious 
anti-clericalism. At the same time growing intercourse with 
two family friends, both well-known ex-secretaries of Mazzini 
in London, opened the writer’s mind to the discovery of 
another side to the history of the Risorgimento from that 
taught at school and in official textbooks; a side which the 
reading of other books and the intercourse with Mrs. Jessie 
White Mario, with the geographer and historian Arcangelo 
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Ghisleri and the listening to speeches and lectures by Felice 
Cavallotti, the Garibaldian soldier-poet, and by Matteo 
Renato Imbriani, the hero of Castel Morone during the 
Volturno battle (1860) increasingly came to impress the 
writer as more trustworthy and unjustly neglected. Thus 
it was that, on the whole, he became an adherent of the 
Romantic, broadly Mazzinian and Garibaldian view of 
the Risorgimento, who might go so far as to acknowledge the 
historical necessity of the Sabaudian Monarchy, but who 
could not help thinking that behind it stood a good many 
sinister forces and interests. The fact is that the writer never 
met on the opposite side men endowed with that nescio quid 
which—the experience is far from being merely his own— 
causes people coming even only indirectly under the Mazzinian 
influence to feel its bearers and representatives as not merely 
men of honour but also objects of reverence. The one excep- 
tion was the first professor of Latin, who raised his wonder 
when once in the classroom, in spite of being a priest, he 
praised the Garibaldian heroes who in 1867 were gloriously 
defeated at Mentana when fighting for the capture of Rome 
from the Pope supported by imperial France. 

Such was the Italy in the midst of which the writer grew 
into his manhood, the afterglow of that Italy which in her 
growth had inspired even abroad such great poetry as has 
been dedicated to her and to some of her greatest sons by 
Swinburne, by the Brownings, by Meredith, Clough and Mrs. 
Hamilton King and had attracted Hungarians, Poles, 
Englishmen, Americans, Frenchmen to fight on her battle- 
fields. How had it become possible that such an Italy should 
be murdered by Mussolini and his gang, first in 1922 through 
the March on Rome and then on June roth, 1924, when 
Matteotti was assassinated outside Rome; and then again 
on June roth, 1937, when the two Rosselli brothers were 
killed in Normandy by four hired French Cagoulards and 
finally on June roth, 1940, when war was declared, without 
the slightest provocation, both on England and on France, 
on the two nations to which Italy owes her unity? 

Miss Barbara Carter has told the story” inits moreimmediate 
and recent aspects and, in the writer’s opinion, nothing has 
been written on the remote and deep-lying causes of Fascism, 
which the last war only brought to the surface, more pregnant 
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with truth than Don Sturzo’s two chapters on “ The Risorgi- 
mento Problems” and “ The Political Class” in Italy and 
Fascismo (1926) and Miss Margot Hentze’s recently published 
study on Pre-Fascist Italy (1939). It would not be inaccurate 
to say that, perhaps inevitably owing to her political im- 
maturity, Italy ever since 1860 and all through the period of 
organisation of her just-achieved unity of outward national 
life, was living under a flexible system of more or less marked 
dictatorship, and that the parliamentary régime never worked 
as the expression of an unhindered, controlling, organised and 
self-confident public opinion. From the very birth of the 
kingdom the substitution of artificially created provinces for 
historically defined regions and the control of municipal 
councils by the central government through the Prefects of 
the provinces, the real makers of Parliaments, was born of 
distrust of the people and meant to obstruct, in combination 
with a subsidised press, the growth of such an opinion. 

Francesco De Sanctis, second to none among the European 
literary critics of the nineteenth century, at the end of a 
memorable essay on the Memorie of Guicciardini (1879), yet 
expressed doubts whether the Italy, whose decay in character 
had been so terrible ever since the fall of Florence in 1530, 
could really already have risen again. Francesco Crispi from 
1880 to 1890 lived under continual fear that Italy might at 
any moment be attacked by a France again intent upon 
restoring the temporal power of the Popes and disrupting 
the new State. And he was far from being alone and was — 
followed by successors in fearing for the authority of the State 
and for social stability and order in consequence of clerical 
agitation and of the rise of socialistic and, later on, as against 
these, of Christian-democracy movements. 

The fact is that the Risorgimento was the achievement of 
a comparatively small moral and intellectual élite, not a little 
inspired by Italian literature and also by French and English 
nineteenth-century Liberalism, whose endeavours in the midst 
of official distrust and clerical and rural hostility were at 
first—even in Piedmont—rudely repressed and, later on, 
shamelessly exploited or buried under oblivion by monarchical 
influence, even by the great Cavour. 
_ Mazzini’s significance, as Arcangelo Ghisleri used to say, 
lies in that through him the closing of the gap between 
politics and ethics opened by the Renaissance and theorised 
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more than created by Machiavelli and Guicciardini, seemed to 
be coming more or less to an end; and Italy’s unification 
through her “ Piedmontisation ” at the hand of the Sabaudian 
dynasty and its followers only stopped the closing and 
deepened and widened the gap. It was, moreover, a disaster 
that the “ Roman Question” should have divorced the 
historical religious tradition from the political idealism of the 
new élite and should further have divided the practising 
Catholic world in two factions, for and against the temporal 
power. This double disaster on the one hand, as was pointed 
out by Ruggero Bonghi, prevented the formation of a 
Conservative non-reactionary and loyally solid constitutional 
party ; on the other, in combination with the fact that, ever 
since the Renaissance, Italy, in her literary, artistic and 
intellectual circles, has been and still is the most sceptical and 
pagan country in Europe, caused Italian politics from 1860 
onwards more and more, on the Right as well as on the Left, 
to fall into the hands of potential State-worshippers (Crispi) 
and parliamentary and electoral strategists (Giolitti). 

In such conditions it was almost inevitable that of the two 
ingredients that went to make up patriotism in the makers of 
Risorgimento Italy, Nationalism and Liberalism, the former 
should prevail at the expense of the latter. Liberalism, more- 
over, for many had often meant not more than national 
independence or anti-clericalism ; it was a negative reaction 
to the past rather than a positive inspiration for the future ; 
and certainly not, as in England, a respect and promotion of 
the rights of individuals, groups or local communities, except 
in the case of a very small section of politically-minded people. 
The result of all this was that on the morrow of an exhaustive, 
shattering three-years’ war, which the Court, the majority of 
a politically corrupted Parliament, of the ruling class and of 
the more or less clerical peasantry did not want and which 
was imposed upon them not by the Nationalist party, which 
was ready to side with Germany, but by the minority of the 
trustees of the Liberal spirit of the Risorgimento, a situation 
arose in which the dictatorship that had hitherto existed 
became unmasked. It is the opinion of the writer, in harmony 
with those who made a special study of the rise of this situa- 
tion—Guglielmo Ferrero, Gaetano Salvemini, Luigi Sturzo, 
Silvio Trentin—that, as the general elections of 1919 and 1921 
showed, the country had certainly no intention of abandoning 
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the Parliamentary régime and that, up to the last moment, 
had a greater spirit of compromise existed among most 
parliamentary groups and especially among those of the Left, 
the National-Fascist attack on the Constitutional régime 
might have been prevented or smashed. But he is also of the 
opinion that, even if it be arguable that the parties of the 
Centre and of the Left were actually too divided and too 
unpractical to allow of the possibility of such a greater spirit 
of compromise to mature in the course of two weeks or even 
a few days, this at most might and would have justified, as 
so often in history, a temporary, constructive, harmonising, 
even explicit dictatorship by some great moral personality, 
such as that of a Washington, of a Lincoln, of a Masaryk. 

It is the tragedy of Italy that no such personality came 
forth and that Mussolini failed, as it has been said, to avail 
himself of the opportunity he knew so well to exist, thus 
revealing himself to an ever-increasing extent, on the national 
as on the international scale, as just only a most sinister 
gangster. Fascism is a parasitic growth on the political 
immaturity of Italy, a growth that has prevented her from 
overcoming a critical moment of paralysis and has for the 
time stopped her victory over the obstacles put in her path by 
the process of Pzedmontisation. Mussolini merely unmasked 
the element of dictatorship already existing behind the 
Constitutional show, by setting aside at once, in fact if not 
in name, the Dynasty and the old gang that had been seized 
by moral and intellectual sterility, as well as by fear of new 
social forces and problems. 

Thus it was that the gate was open to a rising tide of 
barbarism from within, impersonated by a man who simply 
spoke the literal truth when he said “‘ The Bolshevists are our 
masters” and whom Hitler explicitly in his turn praised and 
recognised as his own master. It is astonishing that English 
statesmen should (like Sir Austen Chamberlain) have found 
tenderness in Mussolini; and that English statesmen and 
great sections of English public opinion are still blind to the 
meaning of this sequence of events and to the fact that what 
is happening all over non-Prussian Europe is only the 
repetition on a large scale of what on a small scale happened 
in Italy from 1920-1 onwards: moral and _ intellectual 
sterility and fear of Communism or of a rising, politically 
conscious and powerful working class, The old ruling classes 
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are driven to prefer despotism, even foreign despotism, to 
such a prospect ; just as when Etruscanand Greek aristocracies, 
driven and dismayed by similar fears, opened the gates of the 
ancient city-states to Rome or Macedon. It is only in 
England that, so far, the antithesis between the old and the 
new economic and political world seems on a fair way to turn 
into a new synthesis and to create, out of the very ordeal by 
fire, the pattern of a higher polity and, when war is crowned 
by victory, to expand itself perhaps over a great part of the 
freed continent, strong in its intrinsic self-revealed authority. 
It is in the realisation of this meaning of Fascism even on the 
international scene that the writer, ever since 1935, feeling 
that Fascism was at once cause and effect of a profound 
change in the Italian ethos and that the Italy of the Risorgi- 
mento, especially in its Liberal aspect, had, perhaps for a long 
time, been crushed under the heel of Hitler’s Gauleiter in the 
Mediterranean, decided to apply for British citizenship. Even 
friendships of more than forty years standing had crumbled 
under the shock of the rape of Abyssinia: it had become 
impossible to understand and inwardly respect one another. 
Fascism is not a political creed ; it is a moral or rather im- 
moral plague. England seemed then, and seemed more and 
more till Munich, herself on the way to commit the great 
refusal to take up the leadership, to which all her modern 
history invites her, of a free Europe united against the 
breakers of a rising international common law. But he relied 
on her permanent interests, traditions and ideals rather than 
on the insights of statesmen more intent, as the pre-Fascist 
Italian ones and many French ones too, to win elections and 
manage parliamentary majorities than on understanding and 
rationally facing in time world-situations and forces. He felt 
and repeatedly expressed, since then, to his friends, English 
as well as Italian, the conviction that it is now in the British 
Commonwealth alone, that the ideals and values of the makers 
of modern Italy are still alive and that they would perish only 
if she herself committed suicide or were overthrown ; and 
that, if she was not to be overthrown, she would have to win 
for ever the gratitude of all the European peoples once more 
saved by her exertions, and to train them into the sharing 
of her accumulated political wisdom by means of the intrinsic 
authority earned in the very winning of that gratitude. The 


writer doubts not that his faith will be rewarded by events. 
ANGELO CRESPI. 


JAPAN, CHINA AND THE POWERS. 
Boece the history of the days and weeks immediately 


preceding the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 comes 

to be written, one episode will not fail to find its place 
—Ribbentrop’s flight to Moscow. Germany, the architect of 
a Pact proclaimed to the world as aimed against Communism, 
surprised all but a minute few when sherushed to the signature 
of a new Pact with the Soviet, the only great Communist state 
in being. But however much the German-Russian Pact may 
have altered the situation in Europe—and only history will 
be able to say—it seemed clear from the first that it had 
changed the whole aspect of Far Eastern affairs. 

The pro-German Japanese cabinet resigned within a few 
days of the signing, and a new government under General Abe 
was formed to rebuild Japan’s policy in the light of Europe’s 
chameleon-like tendencies. Pressure on British interests in 
China was noticeably relaxed, and the position of various other 
foreigners in the Japanese parts of China became decidedly 
easier, not the least among these being the Americans. This 
change showed that, whatever else might take place outside 
Japan’s immediate control, two fundamental axioms appeared 
to remain. The first was that Russia was still Japan’s most 
formidable and dangerous opponent, and the second that 
China represented Japan’s best potential field for expansion. 
Subsequently, the fighting which had been taking place on their 
common frontier between Russian and Japanese forces was 
brought to a standstill and word was spoken both in Moscow 
and Tokyo of a Russo-Japanese Non-Aggression Pact. Never- 
theless, it would hardly seem that either Russia or Japan 
would easily abandon all their traditional aims, and any 
Russo-Japanese agreement made to-day must look like noth- 
ing more than a truce, temporarily desirable to both countries, 
but not of a lasting character. 

Much has been written of Britain’s position in China and in 
the Far East. Less, however, is known in this country of 
America’s, the modern history of which begins as early as 
Britain’s and in some respects earlier. At the time when 
America annexed the Philippines she first knew imperialism. 
It was the height of the general nineteenth-century imperialist 
era, and although many voices were raised in protest one 
result of the Spanish-American war was not left in doubt for 
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long. Most people in the United States felt that to annex the 
Philippines in 1898 was to bring the great benefits of civilisa- 
tion to the Filipino at a very small charge. The rest, however, 
thinking of the man who was to administer the new colony 
and later become President of the United States, concocted a 
tag which reflected its lack of sympathy with the first 
Philippine Commissioner’s attitude of extreme friendliness to 
the Filipino. Referring to the Filipino this ran : 


He may be a brother of Big Bill Taft, 
But he ain’t no brother of mine. 


However, a new era had arrived. America had expanded 
beyond her own borders and undertaken to rule a subject 
people. These people were in the Pacific, and—further—in 
the Western Pacific. Their acquisition found America poli- 
tically and economically in the Orient. 

She was not yet closely concerned with the affairs of China. 
But this was to be her next step. She found, in the words of a 
young Senator from Indiana at the time, that “ just beyond 
the Philippines were China’s illimitable markets.” So America 
lifted her eyes this much farther and turned them to the 
mainland. At the close of the nineteenth century she was for 
the first time in her history vitally interested in the internal 
structure and composition of a foreign power—China. And 
China lay, a sprawling, badly organised mass, under the 
potential threat of Russian expansion. 

America’s attitude to Russia was therefore hostile. Russia 
could threaten China’s independence—while Japan, so far as 
anyone could see prior to the Russo-Japanese War, could not. 
And only if China were maintained as an independent power 
could political and economic concessions be obtained from her. 
The Americans had many friendly feelings for the Japanese. It 
had been Admiral Perry who had begun the Westernisation of 
Japan in the 1850’s, and always since that time America had 
taken a protective, fatherly interest in the Japanese. Ameri- 
cans felt—and with much justification—that it had been they 
who were responsible for the new development, life, and vigour 
shown by this island people. And that Japan was undergoing 
a great national revival at that time is now certain. She was 
passing through a new political childhood which was to turn 
rapidly into an adult imperialism. 

In spite of an attack on China in 1894 for the possession of 
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the Korea, Japan was widely regarded so much as a friend in 
the Far East that in 1902 Britain signed an Alliance with her. 
Amongst other things this treaty assured the world that both 
powers would pursue faithfully what was in fact America’s 
official policy in regard to China—the “‘ Open Door.” Ameri- 
can interests were opposed to allowing China to give huge 
land concessions to individual European powers: no slices 
of territory and no exclusive economic advantages. America 
wanted a “ fair field and no favour.” Japan, for the time 
being, had quietly shelved her true ambitions. 

Even by 1901, however, a fact of fundamental importance 
to the success of American diplomacy in the Orient had 
become clear. This was that however much diplomatic 
pressure might be used to further American interests in that 
part of the globe, public opinion at home would not—and 
never did later—stand for military intervention. To-day 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull are 
as fully aware of it as President Taft and his advisers. No 
sooner had the American attitude in regard to the preserva- 
tion of the Open Door in China become apparent than Russian 
encroachment in Manchuria brought on the Russo-Japanese 
War. America fulminated against Russia, and gave the 
fullest sympathy to Japan. Theodore Roosevelt went as far 
as was possible and hinted at intervention. Britain also 
supported Japan’s cause. This ensured the non-intervention 
of other powers ; America and Britain held the ring for Japan. 

By the year 1906 new conditions which were to prevail for 
the next thirty years had begun to establish themselves. For 
in that year Americans suddenly tumbled on the fact that 
Japan, guardian angel of China’s integrity and the Open 
Door, had grown powerful enough to begin the fulfilment of 
her real ambitions. By winning the war Japan had become 
heir to Russia in Southern Manchuria. And she, not Russia, 
was knocking at the gates of China. 

Including the years 1906-7, and including the recent period 
which began in 1937, there have been five periods of high 
tension between America and Japan. On each occasion 
America has declined to take any action which would lead 
her to the use of force to obtain her ends. From among these 
five, in only the last two—1932 and 1937-40—has there 
existed a corresponding tension between Japan and Great 
Britain. And in each of these two Britain has gone no farther 
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than discuss with anxiety the possibility of having to make 
some show of force. Such a show of force would in each case 
probably have been abortive unless followed up with proper 
naval action. Thus neither Britain nor America, nor the 
combination, has shown itself strong enough to prevent 
Japan from obtaining that which she has set out to obtain. 
The only possible exception might be the Washington Con- 
ference in 1921 when pressure, largely American, compelled 
Japan to disgorge some of her gains of the Great War years, 
notably Tsingtao and her position in Shantung—not to 
mention her abandonment of the Alliance concluded with 
Britain in 1902-5. 

The crisis of 1906-7 arose from a new source of trouble— 
California. Californians felt themselves—perhaps wrongly— 
to be in economic and political danger from the inflow of 
Japanese coolie labour. There was a great clash of words, 
but by the Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1908 Japan agreed to 
restrict this flow herself—an undertaking which, as history 
shows, she kept honourably. ‘‘ Dollar Diplomacy ” now 
became America’s slogan and the economic penetration of 
China went on apace. But with it grew America’s conviction 
that Japan, not Russia, was her real danger. 

The second period of acute American-Japanese tension 
came in 1913. It only terminated in 1917. Japan attacked 
Germany’s Oriental possessions and, counting on Europe’s 
preoccupation with war, presented to the Chinese Government 
a series of audacious and brutal demands known to history 
as the Twenty-one Demands. Acceptance of them would 
have meant Chinese subservience to Japan and an end to the 
“‘ Open Door ”—a prospect which made the dispute between 
America and Japan flare up like a firebrand. 

William Jennings Bryan was the keenest pacifist in Wilson’s 
cabinet and it was his policy which eventually secured general 
acceptance. Japan was successfully induced to modify her 
demands on China and an uneasy settlement was reached. 
Imperialist Japan was nevertheless fully established by now 
in both Manchuria and Shantung, and this position she refused 
to abandon. In 1917 Viscount Ishii visited America and the 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement was drawn up and signed. In this 
compromise Lansing reaffirmed the Open Door policy but 
recognised for the first time Japan’s “ special interests in 
China, particularly in the part to which her possessions are 
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contiguous.” America, unwilling ultimately to support her 
Oriental policy with arms, had in effect been forced to retreat. 

1920 and 1921 saw the third period of American- Japanese 
tension ; this time the bone of contention was naval suprem- 
acy in the Pacific. A naval race between America and Japan 
was indeed starting. The strength of the American navy 
was 779,000 tons with an additional 842,000 tons authorised ; 
Japan had 341,000 tons in service, 328,000 authorised and a 
further 368,000 projected. The British fleet was the only one 
still larger than either of them. In March 1921 the American 
cabinet discussed the advisability of sending the entire 
American fleet to the Pacific; and in Tokyo a public debate 
took place on the question, “ Shall Japan fight America?” 
Japan resented the prospect of America extending her Monroe 
doctrine to include Asia, and America, as Wilson went out of 
office and Harding took his place, objected more strongly 
than ever to the Door that Japan had more than half closed 
in Northern China. 

The outcome of two years of intense rivalry was the famous 
Washington Conference for the limitation of naval armaments 
held in 1921-2. Balfour went over for us, Prince Tokugawa 
for Japan, and Briand for France. The conference was 
probably one of the most obviously successful of the many 
that took place in the years following the last war. It resulted 
in three treaties being signed. The first was for naval dis- 
armament and was the most effective. By it Japan accepted 
the inferior capital ship position implicit in the 5-5-3 ratio, 
and America wiped out her new building programme. The 
second was the Four Power Pact. America, Japan, Britainand 
France agreed to respect the status quo. Japan signed with 
displeasure, for with this innocuous document went the 
abandonment of her British alliance. The third was the Nine 
Power Treaty. Here Japan actually had to guarantee, along 
with eight other interested powers, the sovereignty and 
political integrity of China on the basis of the “ Open Door.” 
The Washington treaties shattered Japanese dreams—for the 
time being. 

The spirit of American optimism and the nation’s belief 
that a durable settlement of Far Eastern problems had been 
found was expressed in 1923 by Franklin D. Roosevelt when 
he said, “ If instead of looking for causes of offence we in all 
good faith confidently expect from Japan co-operation in 
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world upbuilding we shall go far toward insuring peace.” A 
decade later, when he was to reside in the White House and 
to have the handling of negotiations with this “ world 
upbuilder,” he was to be bitterly disappointed. 

The first smudge on the Pacific settlement appeared the 
year following the signing of the Washington treaties. The 
American Immigration Law of 1924 saw fit to bar from entry 
into the United States all aliens who were ineligible for citizen- 
ship, a category in which Orientals were included. The Law 
represented the fruit of Californian activity since the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1908. Statistics prove that Cali- 
fornian fears were largely unjustified since Japan had 
apparently kept the Agreement in all good faith ; for during 
the entire period from 1907 to 1924 there appears to have 
been a net Japanese immigration of only 8,600 new settlers. 
In theory, however, the menace of Oriental immigration was 
a very real one; for the Japanese were able to work harder 
for less pay and on poorer land than were white people—and 
the climate of California suited and attracted them. 

Having demanded recognition of her racial equality in the 
League of Nations—and obtained it—Japan found herself, by 
this American law of 1924, confronted with what she chose to 
regard as a deliberate insult from one of the greatest white 
states of the world. The affair would nevertheless have blown 
over rapidly but for one small thing, which prolonged the 
tension and made it more bitter. This was a letter to Secretary 
of State Hughes from the Japanese Ambassador prior to the 
actual passing of the Bill, in which the Ambassador wrote : 
“ T realise, as I believe you do, the grave consequences which 
the enactment of the measure . . . would inevitably bring 
upon the otherwise happy and mutually advantageous re- 
lations between the two countries.” ‘‘ Grave consequences” 
was universally seized upon as a threat instead of an 
expression of regret, and the American public was at once 
thumping the floor against such an insult. 

But even this was forgotten and until 1931 all was moder- 
ately good feeling across the northern Pacific. Events were 
none the less massing like a cloud on the horizon. China was 
herself in turmoil. The Nationalists, imbued with the teaching 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, had in the later 1920’s overthrown the 
régime at Peking and established a new national capital at 
Nanking. Under the urge of their teachings a new China was 
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rising, and with this new awakening anti-foreign feeling grew. 
These developments Japan naturally disliked and had reason 
to fear. They forced her to consolidate what she already 
possessed in China and led her to intervene to maintain her 
position in Manchuria. The other great Powers did nothing 
to prevent her. Indeed as late as 1930, speaking again of 
Japan, Franklin Roosevelt said, “ Japan must and will be 
the guardian of peace in the Pacific.” 

But then came disillusionment—as it has come to us so 
repeatedly of late. As Japanese troops pushed farther and 
farther into Manchuria in September of 1931, occupied 
Mukden and Antung, disarmed the Chinese and seized all 
public buildings, it became apparent that imperialist Japan 
was ready for her next drive to dominate the Orient. This 
was the fourth period of American-Japanese tension and the 
first in which Britain’s interest was ranged precisely alongside 
of America’s. Both felt themselves seriously affronted and 
their interests in China at stake. Both stood to gain if they 
could stop Japan, and both would forfeit much of their 
prestige in the Orient if they failed. But fail they did. And 
the League of Nations failed utterly also. With Japan’s 
success began that long and brutal trail of aggression by the 
“ Have-not ” nations, which has wellnigh shattered the 
civilised world and has yet to complete its appalling and 
terrible course. 

Japan succeeded in her objects. She overran Manchuria 
and established the puppet state of Manchukuo in violation 
of all her previous pledges. The failure of world opinion to 
hold her in check must be attributed both to a universal un- 
willingness to fight, in Britain, in America and among all the 
powers of the world, as well as to a lack of prevision of the 
wild consequences which have followed remorselessly through 
the years from this act. What is important to note as regards 
America’s own behaviour is that her government, through 
Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State, did propose—though not 
undertake—some action. For it knew that America’s interests 
and duties in the Far East were such as to admit of no facile 
submission. Events made it none the less clear that these 
interests were not such as to provoke America to war by 
themselves, nor to wedge Britain and America into a position 
where joint action was essential. 


The fifth and present period of American-Japanese tension 
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began with the Japanese attack on Shanghai in 1937. 
American lives were lost in China during 1937 and 1938 ; 
American commerce was disrupted and stopped ; bombs and 
shells fell on American warships, including the flagship of the 
Asiatic squadron ; American property was seriously damaged 
and American rights were flouted; the U.S.S. Panay was 
deliberately attacked and sunk in broad daylight. Never 
before had America suffered so much with so little reaction 
at home. Until the abrogation in recent months of her Trade 
Treaty with Japan she took practically no step to hinder the 
aggressor. 

And now to-day the position in the Far East is changing 
again. Japan has set up a puppet Chinese government under 
Wang Ching-wei. America and Britain have led the way in 
refusing to recognise it. That great mammoth, Russia, whose 
frontiers are separated from one another by half the world, 
has turned her attention to the West and patched up her local 
quarrels in the Far East. And Japan finds herself well enough 
suited by the truce with this traditional enemy; she can 
engage her forces the more fully in bringing a satisfactory 
“‘ peace’ to China. Of her two axioms neither has been 
dropped. Rather indeed has a third been added. Profiting by 
the European war, Hachiro Arita, Japan’s Foreign Minister, 
has proclaimed a form of Japanese Monroe Doctrine, embrac- 
ing ‘‘ Eastern Asia and the South Seas.” 

Meanwhile the German-Russian Pact still stands, and the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis has not recovered from the shock 
of it. In America public opinion is awake to the dangers of 
the world’s unrest as never before. There is an entirely new 
resolution to safeguard American interests in every way 
possible short of war. Japan’s attempts to inveigle the 
United States into a renewal of the Trade Treaty have been 
sharply rebuffed—albeit America is still selling arms and 
munitions to her! 

What of the future? To-day, less than ever before, is it 
possible to predict events. One word only may be said. With 
the decision to close the Burma Road Britain has acceded to 
Japan’s demand—because of Europe. So it is that the future 
in the Far East can be seen to depend perhaps even more on 
the personality of the man sent to the White House this 
autumn than on our own survival in this war. 


: R. J. M. Gootp-Apams. 
VoL. CLVII. | 12 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE REFUGEES. 


HE position of'German and Austrian refugees in this 

country has recently taken a turn which gives cause 

for grave apprehension and even touches certain 
fundamentals of politics. Hitler’s victims who succeeded in 
escaping the Nazi hell, and overcoming the considerable 
difficulties in the way of admittance to Britain, were received 
here with warm sympathy and have enjoyed much hospitality 
and generosity. As regards admission to work, however, the 
attitude of the authorities was rather forbidding. In principle 
only such work was accessible to them for which British labour 
was either not available or not interested enough to object. 
Nevertheless, a large part of the refugees did manage at last 
to get some job, though very often not corresponding to their 
real qualifications. Many also founded new industries and 
businesses which gave employment to thousands of British 
workers. When the war broke out practically all German and 
Austrian refugees who were not hindered by age or infirmity 
were keen to serve, either in the fighting forces or in some other 
war service. Many of them had high qualifications as doctors, 
engineers, chemists, scientists, industrialists, writers, etc. 
The attitude of the authorities and public opinion seemed to 
warrant the hope that all real refugees would be recognised 
as fellow-combatants in a common cause, and that they would 
be permitted to contribute to the national effort to the best 
of their abilities. Special Tribunals were set up to classify all 
aliens in three categories: A, B and C, the last-mentioned 
class being the most favourable one. There were also many 
aliens who were not refugees. As the Home Secretary later 
on stated: “The Tribunals dealt with 73,353 persons, of 
whom 569 were interned (A), 6,782 were exempted from intern- 
ment but not from special restrictions (B), and 64,244 were 
exempted both from internment and from the special restric- 
tions (C). Of the persons dealt with by the Tribunals no fewer 
than 55,457 were known to be refugees from Nazi oppression.” 
It was recognised that most Tribunals had carried out their 
task very efficiently. Some, however, were criticised for undue 
severity, and Lord Newton and Lord Strabolgi expressed the 
view on October 24th and 31st in the House of Lords that 
many perfectly harmless people and anti-Nazis had been 
interned. In the Daily Herald of October 30th Hannen 
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Swaffer protested at “ making war against our friends ” and 
gave a number of instances. 

In spite of the favourable result of examination by the 
Tribunals the hopes entertained by the refugees were not 
fulfilled. They were only admitted to the Pioneer Corps, 
which was designed for unskilled work such as digging 
trenches or making roads. All applications for admission to 
the fighting or technical services were turned down. Many, 
however, were allowed to do A.R.P. and other war work. 
The granting of labour permits was transferred from the 
Home Office to the Ministry of Labour, in other words to the 
local Labour Exchanges. This brought about a great deteri- 
oration in the position of refugees as the Labour Exchanges 
kept setting up more and more restrictions in order to reduce 
the employment of aliens to a minimum. Yet it must be said 
that the general attitude of the authorities and the public 
towards the refugees remained a thoroughly friendly one, as 
appears from numerous utterances in Parliament and in the 

ress. 

Suddenly, however, in the third week of January 1940 a 
- campaign against the refugees started in a number of in- 
fluential papers. The fact that the same charges were put 
forward at the same moment and almost in the same words 
in many papers suggests that the campaign emanated from 
one centre. An article which was typical of a great many 
appeared in the Sunday Express of January 21st. Competent 
officials, it was stated, were gravely concerned because the 
internment of dangerous aliens was greatly hampered by seh- 
timental or foolish British people hurrying to the authorities 
to testify that in their view the suspects were above suspicion. 
Many of the people who ought to be interned were free and 
those whose duty it was to protect the country against spies, 
propagandists, and even saboteurs, felt that it was next to 
useless to make a real effort to clean up the country. 


“A highly placed Jew who was regarded here as anti-Nazi was 
among the first to be rounded up. Prominent British Jews pleaded 
hard on his behalf. But the police knew too much about him and 
his work—much more than his friends.”—‘‘ Many agents of the 
Gestapo are being rounded up among the refugees. In every case 
they claim to be Hitler’s enemies, and too often they find people 
willing to back up their stories.” . . . 

“ The new danger,” said an aliens official to the Sunday Express, 
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“is the refugee alien who has relatives in Germany or Austria. 
Usually he is not a paid spy, but-he is in terror of the German 
police, and he will pass information to Germany through neutral 
channels in order to save relatives still in the power of the 
Gestapo.” 


The Daily Telegraph on January 23rd went a step further 
by stating that the Tribunals were too lenient. 


“ Scotland Yard and the military and naval intelligence depart- 
ments who are responsible for the detection of German spies in 
England are gravely concerned by the leniency of alien tribunals.” 
—‘‘In some cases Scotland Yard officers have placed before the 
tribunals dossiers compiled from the records of the Special 
Branch, the Criminal Record Office, and the naval and the military 
intelligence departments, proving that an alien has pro-Nazi 
connections and sympathies. Despite this the alien has been 
exempt from internment.” 


The Daily Sketch of January 20th went so far as to make 
refugees responsible for the explosion at the Royal Gun- 
powder Factory, Waltham Cross, and said that Scotland Yard 
was now investigating the activities of these aliens as Hitler 
might have sent agents to England under the guise of 
refugees. It is significant that none of these inculpations has 
ever been substantiated. Many papers, however, had referred 
to the police as the source of their revelation, and this led to 
a sharp official rebuff. On January 23rd an official statement 
was issued on behalf of Air Vice-Marshal Sir Philip Game, 


the Commissioner of Police for London : 


The attention of the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis 
has been called to articles that have appeared in certain news- 
papers, purporting to represent the views of Scotland Yard on the 
subject of the internment of enemy aliens. In these articles it is 
alleged, inter alia, that Scotland Yard is gravely concerned by the 
leniency of Alien Tribunals. The Commissioner desires to take the 
earliest opportunity of stating publicly that such articles are 
completely unauthorised and do not, in fact, represent the views 
either of himself or of the responsible officials at Scotland Yard 
who are concerned with this problem. 


A second statement in the same sense was issued by Scotland 
Yard on April 15th. 


The attack on the refugees aroused a great controversy in 
the press. Numerous prominent politicians, clergymen, 
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scholars and writers defended them against unfounded 
suspicions, and demanded that full use should be made of 
their services. It was pointed out that not a single case had 
ever become known in which a refugee had committed a 
hostile act against this country, and this was also confirmed 
by Mr. Peake, Under-Secretary, Home Office, in an official 
statement in the House of Commons on May 2gth. The 
defenders of the refugees furthermore emphasised that the 
idea of them being forced by the Gestapo to spy for them was 
quite fantastic and could never work, and that the mask of a 
refugee was the very worst disguise for a spy, as the refugees 
were subject to various checks and restrictions, and under 
constant close observation by the police, the censorship, the 
neighbours, and the general public. Moreover, refugees had 
scarcely any chance of learning important secrets, as they 
had almost no access to the sources of such information and 
could not collect it, seeing that their foreign accent would 
immediately arouse suspicion. Nazi spies had much better 
disguises at their disposal. There were millions of Nazis of 
German origin in North and South America, in South Africa, 
Ireland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, etc., not to speak 
of sympathisers among the British and other peoples. The 
refugees certainly were that group which was least likely to 
comprise any elements favourable to the Nazis. The drive 
against them threatened to divert attention from the real 
Fifth Column. The exclusion of refugees from war work 
deprived England of valuable helpers, and there was good 
evidence that the Nazis themselves had spread suspicions in 
order to prevent this country from making use of their services. 
The Home Office continued to show a benevolent attitude, 
and as the war had made the situation of the relief organisa- 
tions very precarious a substantial grant was made to them 
by the Government for maintenance. When in March appre- 
hensions were expressed in the House of Commons regarding 
German servant girls in Aldershot, the Home Secretary 
replied that neither he nor the Chief Constables of Surrey 
and of Hampshire felt any anxiety about this, and added : 


In my view there would be no justification for a policy under 
which all aliens of German and Austrian nationality were treated 
alike without regard to the fact that the majority of them are 
refugees from Nazi oppression and are bitterly opposed to the 
present régime in Germany. : 
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The invasion of Norway, Holland and Belgium was used 
for intensifying the drive. In the House of Lords Lord 
Elibankand Lord Marchwood advocated wholesale internment 
on May 23rd and June 12th. In the first debate the Duke of 
Devonshire, as spokesman of the Government, refuted the 
apprehensions and rumours regarding the aliens : 


“It was important, when wholesale internment was advocated, 
to remember that the vast majority of the aliens and refugees here 
hated Germany more than we did, and that many, with high 
qualifications, were in jobs of great national importance.”—“ In 
times of great stress,”’ the Duke continued, “ such as those through 
which we were passing, it was only too easy to be stampeded into 
adopting panic measures, and it was very understandable that the 
cry of ‘ Intern the lot’ should be raised. He trusted that their 
lordships would not join in that cry.” 


In the second debate, however, the Duke said that there were 
also some wrong cases among the refugees who were difficult 
to spot, and thought that internment would perhaps be in the 
interest of the refugees if public feeling had been exacerbated 
by heavy air raids. 

Such statements leave no doubt that the Government, and 
in particular the authorities with the fullest knowledge of the 
facts, did not believe in the alleged danger from the refugees 
and the desirability of their wholesale internment. Neverthe- 
less, the campaign at last scored a full victory. In quick 
succession numerous new restrictions were imposed and more 
and more were interned. Moreover, they were expelled from 
all posts in the national service and from most other jobs. 
Hospitals had to dismiss nurses and doctors, schools had to 
send away foreign teachers and pupils, scientific institutions 
and industries were closed to German and Austrian researchers 
and technicians. Many of them could not be replaced, and 
important national interests were jeopardised. They were 
even excluded from agricultural work in the land army, and 
no longer admitted to the Pioneer Corps. Finally, it was 
decreed that all male refugees between 16 and 70 were to be 
interned, except invalids, persons employed in certain 
particularly important positions and professions, and a few 
minor categories. No exemption was admitted on the ground 
of anti-Nazi conviction. 


These measures were a mortal blow for thousands of people 
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who had just begun to re-establish themselves after years of 
suffering and disappointment. They had fled to England in 
the hope of being accorded modest opportunities of earning a 
living and of being allowed to help in the struggle against 
their arch-enemy. After endless difficulties some of them had 
found jobs, and had done work useful to the community. 
Now, all their hopes were dashed again. Industries and 
businesses, some of them founded with Government encourage- 
ment, had to be closed, and large numbers of British workers 
were dismissed. The success of the campaign against aliens 
has also spread a deep distrust of them in wide circles, and the 
refugees feel that all their chances for the future have been 
annihilated. Many are elderly and will not be able to begin a 
new life after the war. Their chances to be supported by their 
children have also been greatly reduced, for these too have 
been dismissed and interned, even boys of 16. Particularly 
hard is the fate of elderly couples who have been torn asunder. 
Numerous distinguished scholars have also been interned, 
many of them nearly 70 years of age, and ailing. All these 
circumstances have driven many refugees to despair, and 
have caused a number of suicides. 

The most astounding fact is that scores of people have been 
sent to internment camps who are widely known as Hitler’s 
greatest enemies and have stood in the front ranks of the fight 
against his system when many of the refugee-baiters were still 
full of friendship and admiration for the Nazis. Many have 
written brilliant books and articles or have edited papers 
directed against German nationalism and militarism, and 
have done their utmost to defend the ideals for which Britain 
is now fighting. There is no doubt that the police possess 
ample information about such activities in their files, and this 
shows how untrue the argument is that those leading anti- 
Nazis could not have been exempted because of lack of 
information. 

The present situation was discussed in the House of 
Commons on July roth. A most significant statement was 
made by the Under-Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Mr. Peake. He said: “ I should like to pay my tribute 
to the behaviour of these refugees in that they have shown 
themselves worthy of the confidence which we have placed in 
them. Apart from one or two petty, isolated instances, such 
as the undergraduate Mr. Solf, who photographed a burning 
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aeroplane, and one or two black-out offences, there have been 
no serious cases of acts hostile to the State which can be 
attributed to these people.” He further said that if absolute 
100 per cent. security was to be obtained such an immensely 
large number of people would have to be locked up, and so 
many others would have to guard them, that only a minority 
of the population would be left to proceed with the war effort. 
Yet the internment of all refugees had become unavoidable for 
three reasons. First, a panic broke out after the over- 
running of Holland and Belgium, and people attributed this 
disaster largely to fifth column activities, without being able 
to realise that conditions in those countries were very different. 
Secondly, the military authorities strongly advocated a policy 
of internment. Thirdly, this was also in the interests of the 
refugees themselves, and many even asked the Home Office 
to intern them for their own personal safety. In the debate 
convincing arguments were put forward by members against 
the assumptions underlying the panic and the demand for 
internment, but other speeches also proved that no reasonable 
arguments can prevail against certain prejudices. Misgivings 
were also expressed about the rdle played by the military 
authorities, and the Under-Secretary for War, Sir E. Grigg, 
denounced this attitude as characterised by an “ atmosphere 
of unreality which was positively terrifying.” It was generally 
recognised that certain alleviations were desirable, and some 
speakers also pressed for an early revision of all cases of intern- 
ment by a qualified authority. In any case it seems question- 
able whether the political reliability of a section of the 
population is an issue about which military experts must have 
the decisive voice in war time. It may also be doubted whether 
the internment of all refugees and their exclusion from war 
work can be justified from a purely military point of view. 
The German military authorities are certainly not influenced 
by humanitarian considerations, yet they have not adopted 
that policy. All Czechs, Poles, Jews, etc., must work for war 
purposes, according to their qualifications, though the Nazis 
surely have no illusions about their feelings. 


ONLOOKER. 


GENERAL SIKORSKI AND POLISH 
1 Ng nh Dal Ou Mo 


HEN the military power of France seemed crumbling 

into chaos and it appeared as if Britain was left 

absolutely alone to continue the fight for freedom, 
General Sikorski, the Polish Prime Minister and Commander- 
in-Chief, sent a heartening broadcast from London: “ The 
Polish Government and Army intend to continue to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with the powerful British Empire for 
the liberation of Europe and restoration of Poland.” He had 
just arrived in the British capital after a perilous journey in 
an aeroplane sent by the British Government, and he came 
with confident heart to arrange in concert with the British 
authorities for evacuating as many as possible of the Polish 
Army. 

All who have met and conversed with him realise that he is 
exactly the man for the enormous task which confronts him, 
Fortunately, he has with him the Polish Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment which have found their way into England after running 
the gauntlet of the enemy’s submarines and aeroplanes, and 
they have taken up a temporary residence in London where, 
with greatly reduced staffs, they will continue their tasks 
connected with the reorganisation of the Polish Army. Many 
thousands of Polish refugees have also arrived in Great Britain 
since France’s capitulation. Among them are wives and 
children of the members of the Polish Government, army, 
navy and air force, as well as hosts of other Polish men and 
women belonging to the Polish intelligentsia. The problem of 
dealing with these refugees will tax to the utmost capacity 
the resources of the Polish Government and various relief 
organisations. The President, Mr. Raczkiewicz, and General 
Sikorski will remain in London together with the members of 
the Cabinet and the National Council. Meanwhile, various 
foreign governments have instructed their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to come to London to continue their official 
contacts with it. 

Removed from all influence in politics in 1926, after 
Pilsudski’s coup d’état, the General suddenly re-emerged 
during the present war to preside over a non-party Coalition 
Government formed on French soil, and entrusted with the 
task of recreating the Polish Army and preparing new 
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foundations for the restoration of the national life. When 
Hitler invaded Poland in September 1939 he tried to join 
the active ranks of the army. Three times he offered his 
services to Marshal Smigly-Rydz, then Polish Commander- 
in-Chief, and each time his offer was rejected. This might 
have sounded strange to those who did not know the inside 
of Polish politics, because General Sikorski was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest strategists his country possessed and 
further distinguished himself as a far-seeing administrator 
and statesman. The reason, however, is that although he was 
closely working with Pilsudski in the pre-1914 epoch, when 
the well-known Marshal was first forming his “‘ Legions,” he 
finally broke with him owing to deep-seated differences. This 
cost him the loss of the active rank of a General and a tem- 
porary political eclipse which only ended when, on the advice 
of his friends, he came to Paris in October 1939, and formed 
his second government in exile. 

General Sikorski has had a brilliant career as a soldier, 
administrator and diplomat. After finishing his studies at the 
Lwow University and taking his degree as a civil engineer, his 
interests first centred round the formation of a secret Polish 
semi-military organisation. When Pilsudski began forming 
his “‘ Legions ” he became chief of their organising and recruit- 
ing committee. During his student days he was friendly with 
Professor Stanislaw Kot who later became a brilliant Polish 
scholar and a member of Cracow University, and who to-day 
is in Sikorski’s Cabinet. During the Great War Sikorski first 
became known as a defender of Lwow and Przemysl, and 
later he found a real opportunity for his outstanding military 
talents during the Polish-Soviet war in 1920. As a com- 
mander of the fifth Army Corps, he won the famous battle 
of the River Wkra and Vistula, and so became directly instru- 
mental in achieving the final triumph over the Bolsheviks in 
August 1920, at the gates of Warsaw. The historical success 
of the “18th great battle of the world,” as Lord d’Abernon 
once termed it, must, therefore, be placed largely to his credit 
as a soldier. With the fifth Army Corps he saved Warsaw 
from the communist menace, and while in charge of the third 
Army Corps he freed Wolhynia from the marauders of 
Budienny. 

In 1923 he was asked to form a Cabinet at a time when, 
after the assassination of President Narutowicz, the country 
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was threatened with anarchy. His firm handling of the 
internal situation soon restored order, and he then plunged 
into a programme of important internal reforms and diplo- 
matic steps which secured for him a lasting place in Polish 
history. First of all, as War Minister, he called into being a 
_ large organisation which enabled Poland to establish a power- 
ful army together with special war industries. Then he under- 
took steps for the realisation of a well-thought-out land 
reform, and finally laid down plans to assure Poland free 
access to the sea. He was primarily responsible for planning 
the construction of the port of Gdynia, which in ten years 
grew from a small fishing village into one of the largest ports 
on the Baltic. He achieved the full recognition of the eastern 
frontier of Poland, spent most of his time building up the 
administrative machinery of his country and organising the 
army. General Ironside, who saw the results when he was 
on his first visit in Poland, observed that “ the progress made 
by the Polish Army during the past three years was truly 
remarkable, unique in the annals of European history—a 
revelation to me.” 

General Sikorski also found time to study and write about 
various important subjects and personalities of the day. He 
published a number of books on strategy, including a bio- 
graphy of his personal friend, Marshal Foch. In his books : 
France and Poland and The Polish-Soviet Campaign of 
r920 he made a close study of the Polish-Soviet war; in 
The Problems of Peace he foresaw many of the present troubles 
and warned the world against the German danger; in his 
Modern War he predicted with rare foresight all the horrors 
connected with the modern “ Blitzkrieg.” Needless to say he 
knows both Germany and Russia and has never ceased to 
warn his countrymen as well as other countries against the 
danger which threatened the world from their continued 
collaboration, which has never really stopped since the 
Rapallo treaties. Unfortunately, his timely warnings were 
not heeded until it was too late, and then he was not there to 
counteract the misfortune which overtook Poland. This 
leading Polish strategist and statesman, trusted by leading 
politicians and soldiers in France and England, was not 
allowed to lift a finger in his country’s defence. 

The political eclipse of General Sikorski lasted exactly 
thirteen years. While in France he met many leading French 
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soldiers and statesmen and was free to write and study as he 
liked. His articles appeared regularly in the influential 
Kurjer Warszawski of Warsaw, as well as in many leading 
French, English and American publications. They were 
always sound, clear and logical, as everything that came from 
his pen, and were read by all with knowledge and experience 
of military matters and international politics. 

His main task to-day is a second reorganisation of the 
Polish Army. More than half of it has been saved and brought 
safely to these shores with full equipment, while practically 
all Polish airmen, officers and non-commissioned officers, 
numbering several thousands, are here and will be used for 
the strengthening of the home defences. The Polish Navy and 
Mercantile Marine is already serving with the British Navy 
and has had many outstanding deeds to its credit. The 
thrilling escape through mine-infested Straits of Skagerrak 
of the submarine Orzel is well known. Meanwhile, Polish 
destroyers and transport ships took part in many dramatic 
engagements in Norway and in the British Channel, and 
participated in the historic evacuation from Dunkirk. The 
Polish troops despatched originally to Syria are now under 
British orders in Palestine. The officers and men who have 
come to England are undergoing special training in order to 
adapt themselves to British war methods and helping their 
British comrades with their knowledge and experience gained 
on the battlefields in Poland, Norway, France, Flanders, and 
in the Maginot Line. All who come into contact with them 
speak most highly of their courage, endurance and sportsman- 
ship. The Polish Army is here to assist its great ally, Britain, 
in the fight for freedom and for the liberation of Poland. 
Special agreements have been signed between the British and 
Polish Governments which laid down the technical bases for 
such an army. In this way, Polish infantry, motorised, naval 
and air units are being re-formed, while the Polish navy is 
engaged in transporting troops and carrying foodstuffs for 
this country. Since the conclusion of the British-Polish 
alliance, Poland and its representatives here have placed all 
their trust in the rulers of this country, and continue to 
believe and to fight unflinchingly for the ultimate triumph 
of their just cause. 


STEFAN KLECZKOWSKI. 


A FOURTH-CENTURY HITLER. 
sx: history blindly repeat itself, or has Hitler con- 


sciously modelled his procedure since 1933 upon that of 

the fourth-century Roman Czsar Galerius? These 
questions forced themselves upon me as I re-read in the light 
of recent events the vivid pages of the great Lactantius’s 
De Mortibus Persecutorum. The passage that specially arrested 
my attention was that in which the old rhetorician describes 
the burning of the imperial palace at Nicomedia in a.p. 303. 
It seemed to present a striking parallel to the burning of the 
German Reichstag buildings in a.p. 1933. 

At the beginning of 1933, it will be remembered, the aged 
Hindenburg, with extreme reluctance and misgiving, yielding 
to the violent pressure of Hitler and his Nazi Storm Troops, 
made the turbulent lance-corporal Chancellor of the German 
Reich. The Nazi party, of which Hitler was the Fihrer, was 
at that time a mere minority of the German people. In 
particular, it was opposed by a strong Communist party which 
had polled nearly five million votes in the preceding presi- 
dential election, and had secured no fewer than eighty-nine 
seats in the Reichstag itself. It was necessary for Hitler to 
crush Communism in Germany and to secure an absolute 
majority in the Reichstag. Hence, a week before the general 
election of March 5th he and his minions, with fiendish 
ingenuity, organised and effected a spectacular conflagration 
of the Reichstag buildings in Berlin, announcing with convinc- 
ing mendacity that they had discovered indisputable proof 
that the arson had been planned and perpetrated by the 
Communists. The senile Hindenburg was easily deluded ; 
the credulous electorate was effectually frightened and 
exasperated ; with the result that the Nazis swept the poll, 
secured their majority in the election with the aid of the 
Hugenberg Conservatives, and so gained power to suppress 
every party in the State other than their own. 

The Hindenburg of a.p. 303 was the great but ailing and 
prematurely aged Diocletian who for nearly twenty years had 
borne the main burden of the government of the Roman 
Empire. Weary and disillusioned, he had decided to retire 
from his onerous office and had prepared a palatial villa for 
his declining years at Salona on the Dalmatian shore of the 
Adriatic. The man who aspired to control the administration 
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during Diocletian’s dotage and to succeed him in supreme 
power was his son-in-law, the Cesar Galerius. Now Galerius, 
a violent and brutal soldier—sufficiently described by 
Lactantius as mala bestia, an evil wild animal—was a fanatical 
pagan. And just as Hitler realised that he could never achieve 
his political designs so long as the Communist Party was in 
existence in Germany, so Galerius perceived that the insuper- 
able obstacle to the attainment of his religious ends was the 
existence of the Christian Church. He, therefore, determined 
to extirpate it. In order to do so, however, he had, on the one 
hand, to overcome the disinclination of Diocletian to persecute 
and, on the other hand, he had to incite the populace to terror 
and hatred. So according to Lactantius, 


by means of secret agents he set fire to the palace and burned part 
of it down, laying the blame on the Christians as public enemies. 
Thus the very name of Christian became odious. It was said that 
the Christians, together with the eunuchs, had plotted to destroy 
the emperors, and that both of them—Diocletian and Galerius— 
had almost been burnt alive in their own abode.* 


The nefarious plot achieved instant success. The senile 
Diocletian was exasperated and alarmed. Galerius confidently 
assured him that the fire was merely the first act of a wide- 
spread conspiracy on the part of the Christians to slay the 
emperors, subvert the empire, close the temples of the ancient 
gods, and establish an intolerant and intolerable Christian 
commonwealth. Any reluctance to resort to extreme measures 
that the one-time cautious and statesmanly old emperor may 
have felt was removed when, a fortnight later, a second fire 
broke out in the palace. Galerius stormed and raged ; refused 
to remain any longer in a city where his life was incessantly 
menaced ; packed up his baggage and departed to his own 
place. But not before he had wrung from Diocletian consent 
to conduct the most formidable persecution that nascent 
Christianity had ever had to face. Never was the Church 
brought so near to extinction as it was during the eight years 
of Galerius’s ascendancy a.D.303-311. 


_" Lactantius. De Mort. Pers. Ch. XIV. “ Occultis ministris palatio subjecit incen- 
dium, et cum pars quaedam conflagrasset, Christiani arguebantur velut hostes publici, 
et cum ingenti invidia simul cum palatio Christianorum nomen ardebat : illos consilio 


cum eunuchis habito de extinguendis principibus cogitasse, duos imperatores domi suae 
paene vivos esse combustos.” 
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The Christian Church 400 years after its foundation was still 
an illegal organisation within the Roman Empire. It was, 
indeed, irreconcilably alien in genius from the pagan Princi- © 
pate in the midst of which it had sprung up. It denounced its 
idolatry as devil-worship; refused to offer incense on its 
altars ; declined to allow its members to hold offices which 
demanded sacrifices to the gods ; condemned its sanguinary 
games and gladiatorial shows; anathematised the vile 
indecency of its theatrical displays; taught a doctrine of 
equality and brotherhood that struck at the root of its deep- 
seated institution of slavery ; advocated and exemplified an 
ideal of family life which was a standing rebuke to the laxity 
of Roman morals ; inculcated a reverence for the divine gift 
of life that was incompatible with the Roman practices of 
suicide, infanticide, homicide and aggressive war;  pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of a kingship that was not of 
this world, and looked forward to a Second Advent of 
its Lord which should mark the supersession of the Roman 
polity. 

The essential antagonism between the pagan State and the 
Christian Church displayed itself from time to time; on the 
part of the Church in fierce denunciations such as that con- 
tained in the Book of Revelation; on the part of the State 
in outbursts of ferocious persecution. At first these attacks 
of the secular authority upon the Christian community were 
local, spasmodic, unorganised, and brief. The earliest and 
most famous of them was the Neronian persecution of a.p. 64, 
in which, according to tradition, the apostles Peter and Paul 
suffered martyrdom. This outbreak, limited to the city of 
Rome, was immediately precipitated, like that of a.D. 303, 
by a great conflagration which the Christians, already 
recognised as enemies of the empire, were falsely said to have 
started. In the second century persecution became more 
systematic and severe. A ruling of the Emperor Trajan, given 
in reply to an enquiry made by the younger Pliny (c. a.p. 112), 
proclaimed the mere profession of Christianity, if obstinately 
adhered to, a capital offence. It was not, however, until the 
third century that the full might of the Roman Empire was 
concentrated upon the extirpation of the Church. By that 
time Christianity had spread throughout all the Roman world, 
and the numbers of the Christian community had become 
formidable. What specially alarmed the emperors, however, 
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was the powerful organisation of the Church. Under its 
hierarchy of priests and bishops it had become a veritable 
imperium in imperio. The Emperor Decius (a.p. 249-51), for 
example, declared that he dreaded a rival Cesar less than 
he feared the Bishop of Rome. Hence in a.p. 250 he inaugu- 
rated a general persecution whose avowed purpose was the 
extermination of the episcopate and the total suppression of 
the Church. This persecution, the most terrible known up to 
that date, was fortunately but of short duration, for Decius 
was killed in battle the following year. After his death for 
half a century the Church experienced bursts of persecution 
on the part of emperors the average length of whose reigns 
was less than four years,* alternating with periods of com- 
parative calm during which the Church rapidly extended the 
sphere of its influence. Indeed, when Galerius initiated his 
war of extermination, a quarter of a century of comparative 
tranquillity had caused the Christian community to hope that 
the days of tribulation were past. The world seemed to be 
becoming “ safe for Christianity.” 

Galerius, of course, was not alone in his antagonism to the 
religion of the Cross. The old nobility of Rome—the proto- 
type of the Junker class—were with him. From ancient 
republican days their families had held the pagan priesthoods ; 
they themselves still dominated the Senate. To them the 
greatness and prosperity of the Empire were bound up with 
the worship of the old Gods under whose auspices the vast 
dominion of Rome had been established. The philosophers, 
too, were with him. To them the Cross was a stumbling-block, 
the Gospel foolishness, and the Kingdom of Christ an offence. 
Hence, over against the rapidly-evolving body of Christian 
theology they erected a rationalised mythology in which the 
venerable legends of paganism were divested of their absurdi- 
ties and incredibilities and converted into a coherent system 
of thought. The insensate mob was with him, too. Corrupted 
by doles, brutalised by sanguinary games, depraved by 
licentious plays, they resented the spread of a faith which 
condemned their laziness, and threatened to bring to an end 
the vicious amusements which provided their only relief from 
bottomless boredom. Above all, the army was with him. For 
the army was almost exclusively pagan. The oaths demanded 
from the soldier, and the sacrifices associated with military 


* Especially 252-3 under Gallus, 257-60 under Valerian, and 274-5 under Aurelian, 
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operations, made it very difficult for Christians to serve in the 
legions. 

Galerius, strong in the support of the army, overbore the 
hesitation of Diocletian, as Hitler in recent days overbore the 
resistance of Hindenburg, to his harsh totalitarian methods. 
Galerius, too, had his Goebbels in the person of a certain 
sophistical Hierocles who exhausted the resources of a fertile 
imagination in anti-Christian propaganda. Further, Galerius 
found his Himmler, the organiser of a dreadful antecedent 
to the Gestapo, in the person of a certain Mazimin Daza— 
adolescens semtbarbarus—whom he presented to the horrified 
Diocletian for elevation to the rank of Cesar. This man, a 
drunken savage who ultimately perished in the agonies of 
delirium tremens, carried the refinements of espionage and 
torture to lengths never before known. 

The great and final persecution of a.p. 303-311 began fairly 
mildly. For Diocletian, up to the time of his abdication in 
May 305, insisted that suppression should stop short of blood- 
shed. The first edict to which his name was appended 
(February 303) ordered four things, first that all Christian 
churches should be razed to the ground; secondly, that all 
copies of the Sacred Books should be handed over to be 
burned ; thirdly, that all Christians in the service of the State, 
if they refused to renounce their faith, should be stripped of 
their offices and deprived of all civil rights; and, finally, 
that all non-official Christians who remained obstinate should 
be reduced to slavery. A second edict, issued later the same 
year, was directed exclusively against the clergy. The Church 
at one blow was to be entirely deprived of its officers. All 
ecclesiastical officials from bishops down to readers were to 
be arrested and cast into prison without the option of recanta- 
tion. The Church thus found itself without ordained leaders 
and without valid sacraments; the State found itself in the 
anomalous position of supporting the entire hierarchy! After 
some months of stalemate the congestion in the concentration 
camps became so great, and the expense of feeding the 
incarcerated clerics so heavy, that a third edict (November 
303) offered release to such of the concentrated clergy as 
would offer sacrifice to the gods. The offer met with virtually 
no response. Then followed a fourth edict (April 304) under 
which the full fury of the persecution burst forth. Although 
issued in Diocletian’s name, it would appear that the old 
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emperor had nothing to do with it, and indeed that he was 
unaware of its existence. For in the preceding December he 
had had some sort of a stroke from which he did not even 
partially recover until March 305, and then only sufficiently 
to nominate Galerius as his successor, and so to abdicate. 
Hence the Hitler and the Himmler of the great persecution 
(Galerius and Maximin Daza) had free scope for their ferocity. 
Under this fourth edict it was commanded that every person 
throughout the empire should publicly offer sacrifice and pour 
libation to the gods. Those who should refuse to do so should 
be subjected to torture and, if that should fail to break their 
will, to death. The story of the horrors that were perpetrated 
under this appalling decree must be read in the lurid pages of 
Lactantius and Eusebius.* It would be difficult to believe 
that human nature could sink to such depths of cruelty and 
barbarity as the minions of Galerius and Daza displayed were 
it not a fact that the agents of the Nazi Gestapo to-day have 
manifested the same fiendish ingenuity in the infliction of 
torture upon the helpless victims of a perverted government. 
Nor were the more subtle means of undermining the morale of 
the Christians neglected. The arts of lying propaganda were 
employed in a manner hardly excelled to-day by even 
Goebbels and Ribbentrop. For example, a certain Theotecnus 
fabricated a scurrilous and blasphemous burlesque of the 
Gospels which he entitled the Acts of Pilate. It was made the 
textbook of persecuting Paganism—the Mein Kampf of the 
anti-Christian war. Daza, well-knowing its falsity, adopted 
it as a government publication ; ordered copies of it to be sent 
to every town and village throughout the regions under his 
control ; commanded that it should be read in all schools, 
and that all teachers should tell their pupils that its foul 
fabrications were the truth. 


“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” So 
said Tertullian who lived through the persecution of Sep- 
timius Severus at the beginning of the third century 
(A.D. 202-211). Once again, a hundred years later, his words 
proved to be true. The fierce fires of suffering through which 
the faithful were compelled to pass at the hands of Galerius 
and Daza left a Church, reduced indeed in numbers and driven 


* An excellent epitome will be found in Canon A. J. Mason’s Persecutions of Diocletian 
(1876), pp. 222-36. 
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for refuge underground, but purged of dross, and inspired by 
heroic devotion to its cause. The climax of its ordeal came in 
the years a.p. 308-11. By the end of that period it had become 
clear to the savage persecutors that they had failed. In 
A.D. 311, moreover, Galerius, the arch-persecutor, found 
himself stricken with a fatal and loathsome disease brought 
upon himself by his abnormal vices. In intense physical 
agony, in terror of imminent death, and haunted by the fear 
lest he should indeed have to face the ordeal of the Final 
Judgment predicted by the Christians, he stopped the 
persecution, gave the Christians permission once more to build 
their churches and hold their assemblies, and—strange climax 
to his career of violence—commanded them to pray to their 
God for his recovery! Within a fortnight he was dead (May 
13th, 311). Maximin Daza survived for two more years, 
struggling almost to the last to evade the operation of the 
Edict of Toleration. With his overthrow and death supreme 
power in the Roman Empire passed into the hands of Con- 
stantine and Licinius and together they issued the famous 
Rescript of Milan (a.p. 313) which reasserted the principle of 
toleration and thus finally recognised Christianity as a religio 
lictta. 

Once again, in these last days, the powers of light and liberty 
are assailed by the forces of darkness and evil. May the story 
of the failure of the persecutors of the fourth century serve to 
encourage those who are defending their sacred cause against 
the dictators of the twentieth. 

F, J. C. HEaARNsHAW. 


THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY. 


HE problem of location of industry has been dealt with 
in the recent report (Cmd. 6153) of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Distribution of the Industrial Population 
and, somewhat earlier, by Political and Economic Planning 
(P.E.P.). The problem is concerned with expansion and con- 
traction of industrial areas in Britain, and with movements 
of industries and population between them. The term 
“industry ” is defined by the Commission as covering “‘ min- 
ing, manufacture, transport, marketing and distribution.” 
The problem’s urgency arises less from the actual changes 
than from their extent and rapidity. For example, our coal- 
mining and cotton industries, in little more than a decade, 
have experienced an alteration from a position of semi- 
monopoly in export markets to one of intense competition. 
The growing elaborateness of our economic organisation 
renders more serious the dislocation caused by such changes. 
Their extent has given them the name of the New Industrial 
Revolution, since they are moving industry and population 
back from the North to the South, reversing the effects of 
the earlier Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth century. 
This movement is the result mainly of genuine economic 
forces, but it has produced industrially a serious lack of 
balance in the country with distressed areas and excessive 
growth in other regions. Socially, the great urban aggrega- 
tions, which the Commission referred to as ‘‘ conurbations,” 
were already a serious problem before the World War of 
1914-18, and have since been further swollen. Both social and 
strategical reasons require dispersal of their populations. 
The country, in dealing with these problems, is faced with 
a choice of policies, as P.E.P. has pointed out, between redis- 
tributing population according to industrial needs, or attempt- 
ing to bring industries to populations which want employment. 
The latter is largely the policy of the Commission and of 
P.E.P. itself, summed up in the words “ redevelopment, 
diversification and dispersal.” The former policy accords 
better with prevailing economic influences ; and interference 
with them may well prove dangerous. This is recognised by 
the Commission. They emphasise that “ economic conditions 
must in the main determine the location of industry,” and 
that “ the call of the big city to all classes of the community 
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. represents a tide of forces, social as well as industrial.” 
The Commission believe, nevertheless, that much can be done 
to restore the balance of industry and the prosperity of the 
depressed areas within the limits set by economic forces. 
Their proposals to this effect, therefore, may first be sum- 
marised, distinguishing any differences between the outlooks 
of the Majority, the Reservation, and the Minority, of the 
Commission, and of the P.E.P. report.* 

The Commission unanimously advocated dispersal of con- 
gested urban areas and, as far as possible, establishment of 
“reasonable balance of development” between different 
regions of the country, with adequate diversification of indus- 
try within them. Immediate attention should be paid to the 
problem of London and the Home Counties (Greater London), 
and a special study made of possible future depressions with 
special reference to the armament areas. This work is to be 
carried out by a national central authority which will prepare 
a general plan for the purpose, and will possess rights of 
collection of information, publicity and research, and of 
advising Government departments, local authorities and 
industrialists. P.E.P.’s proposals are similar. 

The Majority desired a National Industrial Board, largely 
advisory, but with immediate powers to regulate develop- 
ment in Greater London and prohibit new enterprises there, 
except on proof that they cannot be carried on economically 
elsewhere and with certain other safeguards. The Board will 
also report what further powers it needs, and may, if it wishes, 
establish regional boards in different areas. The Reservation 
would give to the Board, P.E.P. to a Permanent Industrial 
Commission, and the Minority to a Ministry under a Cabinet 
Minister, executive powers covering the whole country, incor- 
porating with this authority the existing Special Areas 
organisation. Regional authorities would be established for 
the whole country to operate under the central body. These 
proposals also stress the advantages of “ positive action ” 
over “‘ negative ” restriction, and of preventive over curative 
measures, especially in regard to the post-war problem of the 
armament areas. 

The Minority and P.E.P. also suggested a general issue of 
permits for new enterprises. The Minority proposed to have 


* These are referred to below simply as the Majority, the Reservation, the Minority, 
and P.E.P. 
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three groups of areas: first free zones, in which “ permits 
would be given without question,” covering probably about 
80 per cent. of new factory location ; prohibited areas where 
permits would normally be refused, except for such things as 
perishable goods; and intermediate areas in which new 
enterprises must make out a case for their establishment. 
P.E.P. held that the Permanent Commission should indicate 
in advance areas and industries in which applications for 
permits would be granted almost automatically, or, conversely, 
would be regarded prima facie with disfavour. 

The decisive facts determining industrial location are the 
nature of demand, and developments of power and transport. 
Thus in the nineteenth century, with railways and steamships 
opening up an empty world to trade, British production was 
largely based on exports of coal, of heavy iron and steel, of 
textiles, machinery and ships, and on the manufacture of 
cheap staple goods for a rapidly growing population at home. 
Such conditions favoured concentration on the coal-fields, 
mainly between the Trent and the Clyde and in South Wales, 
and led to much local specialisation which proved beneficial 
then as it is proving injurious to-day. Indeed, depression 
to-day is often in direct proportion to the degree of specialisa- 
tion, though it is also affected by general causes which are 
injuring the older industries. 

South Wales, highly specialised on coal largely for export, 
shipping and tin-plates, is the most depressed of all. The 
North-East coast and the Clyde areas—the latter has also a 
cotton industry—are somewhat less highly specialised on coal 
and the heavy industries, and have been somewhat less de- 
pressed than South Wales. Their difficulties have been > 
aggravated by excessive concentration on armaments during 
the World War. The cotton region round Manchester has 
been badly hit by Japanese and other competition in its 
export markets, and the great shipping centre of Merseyside 
by the decline in international trade ; but, having somewhat 
more variety of industries, including chemicals, glass and 
wire, they have been somewhat less hardly hit than the areas 
previously mentioned. 

Conversely, the Birmingham area has prospered, partly 
from the enterprise which, at Coventry especially, developed 
the cycle and motor trades, but mainly because of the great 
variety of its trades, both in the metal industries and in others. 
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Both Birmingham and London have had wide experience of 
different types of industrial unit—large, medium and small. 
London also, though certain major industries are absent, has 
always had great variety of trades; and this variety is 
increasing. 

The following table of percentages of unemployed insured 
workers, aged 16 to 64, illustrates the position in various areas 
in recent years : 


Area 1929 1932 1935 1937 1939 
London TGS. 13*5 8:5 6:3 8:1 
South-Eastern ... 5-6 14°3 8-1 6°7 roy 
South-Western... 8-1 E7*1 11°6 7*8 6°5 
Midlands ... at! 2 ORS 20°1 II2 72 7°4 
North-Eastern... 13°7 28°5 20°7 IIo Io'l 
North-Western... 13°3 25°8 19°7 14°0 13°6 
Scotland ... cates oes A iy Oh naa SE, 15°9 13°5 
Wales spe reed. 4 36°5 31°2 22-3 18°5 


Thus, decline in world trade and intensified competition in 
world markets have hit severely the depressed areas. At home 
increases in real wages, and in incomes generally, have created 
demands for many new consumption goods, and for cheaper 
forms of existing products, such as electrical goods, light 
chemicals, musical instruments, furniture and motor-cars. It 
has also developed the “ service industries,” notably the 
cinema and the wireless. These latter changes have favoured 
the South and the Midlands. Such goods are best produced 
near great consuming markets, of which London is by far the 
most important. The new goods are produced in greater 
variety than the old; and thus the firms concerned are often 
working on a relatively small scale, and secure the advantages 
of large-scale production by specialisation on a narrow range 
of products. Much of the furniture and silverware trades in 
London have long been organised on these lines. Again, many 
of the lighter trades which are expanding have long been 
carried on in London and the South, and the recent growth 
of the lighter engineering trades round London has been 
specially marked. Development of cheap electrical power, 
which can be distributed over wide areas, assists the smaller 
men and promotes dispersal of industry. Similarly, motor 
transport helps small or medium units to procure materials 
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cheaply from a distance and to distribute their products 
readily in neighbouring urban areas. 

Finally, the new industries are playing their part in the 
export trade, for which London is a specially good centre. 
Indeed, now that the special conditions of the nineteenth 
century are passing away, the northern areas are at a disad- 
vantage in this respect owing to their greater distance from 
continental centres. Further, the untidiness, resulting from 
their earlier haphazard growth, aggravated by the effects of 
depression, renders them unattractive to commercial men and 
to manufacturers seeking sites for factories. Thus modern 
developments are largely due to genuine economic move- 
ments ; and the difficulties of reversing them may be briefly 
considered. “ Industrialists,” said a witness for the Federa- 
tion of British Industries before the Royal Commission, “ fear 
the idea that one can turn the tap of industry on and off at 
will and direct it into any channel.” The Board of Trade, 
again, held that choice of location, almost unlimited in theory, 
is much restricted in practice; and various industries are 
necessary to the equipment of big urban areas and must be 
carried on near to them. Thus with present keen competition 
for world markets, interference with the industrialist’s choice 
of location may easily involve loss of business. 

Again, growth attracts growth. Availability of labour, 
transport, and so on, brings firms to prosperous areas, and 
the psychological atmosphere of such areas is encouraging to 
industrialists. Conversely a depressed area repels. ‘“ The 
curse of depressed areas is their depression.” Their derelict 
character further aggravates the position, and sometimes 
leads producers to prefer the South or the Midlands without 
any compelling economic reason for doing so. Care must also 
be taken, in reviving depressed areas, not to create depression 
elsewhere—round London for example; and the Royal 
Commission stressed the point that its measures of redevelop- 
ment should not be such as to create excessive competition. 
Another difficulty is concerned with extensions of existing 
businesses. For to stop such extensions may be more serious 
than to prohibit entirely new enterprises. Growing firms, 
indeed, as the Minority suggest, might sometimes be en- 
couraged to establish branches elsewhere, but they should not 
be restricted in regard to extensions which can only bemadeon 
the spot. Nor must small firms be prevented from starting in 
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their own areas; or the nation may lose much industrial 
ability. 

Thus restoration of a “reasonable balance of industry,” 
besides dealing with more detailed problems, must avoid the 
fundamental danger of interfering unduly with natural 
economic developments ; and this may limit both its extent 
and the pace of its development. Moreover, there are two 
separate problems—industrial and social. The former is 
concerned with distressed and overgrown regions, including 
the war-time expansion of the armament areas. The latter 
has to deal with the question of the great “ conurbations,” 
and the dispersal of their populations. Sometimes different 
remedies may be required for these two problems. Satellite 
towns or garden cities, such as Letchworth or Welwyn, may 
serve best the prosperous areas. Trading estates, like Team 
Valley or Hillingdon, or new suburbs, like Speke (Liverpool) 
or Wythenshawe (Manchester), may best assist depressed 
areas and attract to them new businesses and lighter trades. 
But many of the suggested arrangements will be equally 
useful in dealing with both the industrial and the social 
problem. 

How then, without undue interference with natural 
development, which the Commission repudiates, is the dis- 
persal of industry between different regions to be effected ? 
To recapitulate, there is choice of policy between the “ nega- 
tive ” restriction, especially in Greater London, stressed by 
the Majority, and the positive and curative policies of the 
other plans, particularly for dealing with post-war conditions 
in the armament areas. Special treatment might be extended 
also to the building industry which, after its heavy work 
during rearmament, is already suffering from war-time 
restriction. The practical limits to interference are fully 
realised in the report ; and so stress is laid rather on persua- 
sion and assistance to attract industry to the depressed areas 
and away from London and the South. 

Better provision of industrial information might do much, 
The Federation of British Industries, for example, suggested 
a department of industrial information, holding that, with 
such a body available to provide all the facts, many manu- 
facturers would have located their new factories differently. 
Much also is hoped from the policy, just mentioned, of “ posi- 
tive action by inducement, advice and assistance,” including, 
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where necessary, financial help as under the Special Areas 
Acts. Moreover, the “ cleaning up ” of the Special Areas, and 
provision of trading estates and the like, will make the de- 
pressed areas more attractive to industrialists and reduce the 
psychological handicaps already referred to. Thus there will 
be a double pull drawing industry from London to the 
Northern areas. In particular, establishment of lighter in- 
dustries in the latter to supply local demands will have many 
advantages, keeping manufacturers in better touch with local 
needs, though the main branches of these industries will 
probably remain near London. Similarly, given suitable 
facilities, the big combines may find it worth their while to 
set up branches in the different regions, as Messrs. Stewarts 
and Lloyds have already done with their tube factory at 
Jarrow. 

Social measures for dispersal may also assist these objects. 
Satellite towns to relieve urban congestion may be so placed 
as to assist the depressed areas. The Minority suggested, for 
example, that “short-distance mobility of labour is easy to 
stimulate.” So, in replanning other areas, “ industry would 
be located at existing key points as near as possible to the 
distressed areas.” This is illustrated by P.E.P.’s proposal to 
evacuate Merthyr and resettle its population in the Usk 
Valley. Moreover, negative restrictions might be applied to 
check unnecessary enterprises in expanding areas without 
hampering legitimate expansion. Subject to safeguards 
against abuse, freedom of expansion might be allowed, for 
example, to small firms, to necessary extensions of existing 
firms, and to industries which cannot economically be carried 
on elsewhere. On the other hand, restrictions could be applied 
to industries which could equally well settle in other districts, 
and, as already suggested, expanding firms could be en- 
couraged to establish branches elsewhere. 

In some directions war-time production may assist the 
solution of the problem. Even prior to the war there was some 
deliberate dispersal of industry, mainly in armament produc- 
tion, on strategic grounds ; and the process has been extended 
by war and evacuation. These movements have checked the 
trend to London, and, according to a recent Conference, have 
“given a new interest to satellite towns.” The revival through 
armament production of the distressed areas may, indeed, if 
not taken in hand in time, repeat in aggravated form the 
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of industry to small towns or to the open country may serve 
the purposes in view, if the equipment can be adapted to 
peace use. This may be more suitable for the establishment of 
satellite towns, or for P.E.P.’s policy of evacuation and re- 
settlement, than a start in entirely new areas. 

Such measures may go far to secure the objects in view, 
though they will need to be combined with special provision 
for the armament areas and for the building industry. Thelatter 
will, perhaps, be achieved through a policy of building up a 
reserve of public works in preparation for peace, as has been 
advocated by Mr. J. M. Keynes and others. The former may 
require special efforts to provide alternative industries in the 
areas affected and to adapt their war-time plant to peace 
purposes. Whether such measures will be adequate the future 
will tell. We may very well see a return of prosperity to the 
Special Areas, with a wider range of industries but on a some- 
what smaller scale than before. In that case a further scheme 
of industrial transference may be required to deal with the 
surplus populations. Only in the last resort, if at all, must 
recourse be had to those drastic measures of compulsory 
location which the Royal Commission has so strongly 
repudiated. 

N. B. DEARLE. 


BISMARCK AND THE WAR OF 1870. 


OW wars arise our generation has twice experienced 

with a shudder, but the responsibility is not always so 

‘manifest as in 1939. When the war of 1870 which 
determined the fate of Europe for at least two generations 
broke out, its causes were shrouded in darkness, and only in 
our days has research succeeded in clearing them up. To-day 
an almost unbroken series of records has been published. 
The great French collection, “ Origines Diplomatiques de la 
Guerre de 1870-1871,” has been published in twenty-nine 
carefully and impartially edited volumes. The German 
records of the critical July days, above all Bismarck’s tele- 
grams, were made known by the American historian, Professor 
R. H. Lord, who interpreted and assessed them in an ex- 
emplary manner in a book which was almost a scientific 
sensation. From the Austrian and South German archives 
the German historian, Professor Hermann Oncken, has 
edited a collection of three volumes of records, the value of 
which must be recognised although his commentary may be 
considered somewhat biased. This article merely investigates 
the question : why did this particular affair, Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern’s candidature for the Spanish throne, at this 
particular moment, the summer of 1870, lead to war? It does 
not deal with the question whether the political situation after 
the Prussian victory at Sadowa, the shifting of the balance of 
power in Europe, the changed grouping of the states were the 
causes of the war between France and Prussia. Nobody was 
more convinced of Sadowa having been a French defeat than 
Thiers, who opposed the declaration of war on July 15th with 
admirable courage. 

In the masterly twenty-second chapter of his apologia 
Bismarck represented the candidature as a family matter of 
the House of Hohenzollern with which Prussian politics and 
he himself in his quality as Chancellor of the Norddeutscher 
Bund had had nothing to do. This version had already been 
refuted when he dictated it to his faithful Bucher, and nobody 
knew that better than Bucher himself. To-day we know that 
it is incorrect in all essential points. 

General Prim, the Prime Minister and strong man in Spain 
after the expulsion of Queen Isabella in 1868, looked for a 
European prince whom he could put on the throne. The name 
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of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern was mentioned for the first 
time by a Prussian diplomat at a dinner given by Mrs. O’Shea, 
who as Parnell’s mistress was to play such a disastrous part in 
Anglo-Irish history. Prince Leopold was the son of Prince 
Anton of Hohenzollern who in 1849 had ceded his little 
country to Prussia, had become a Prussian prince, was a 
general in the Prussian army and, from 18509 till 1862, had been 
the Prime Minister of the then Prussian King William I whose 
personal friend he was. Leopold’s brother Karl had in 1866 
in a somewhat curious manner acceded to the Rumanian 
throne. These Hohenzollerns were, contrary to the Protestant 
royal family, Catholics. They regarded themselves—and 
made no secret of it—as Germans, nay as Prussians, though 
they were connected with many foreign princely houses. 
The first efforts to win the Hohenzollerns for the Spanish 
candidature failed. But already in May 1869 Bismarck sent 
Theodor von Bernhardi, whom he and Moltke had long been 
employing for confidential tasks, to Spain. In Bernhardi’s 
diaries there is no mention of this task, and his notes are still 
unpublished. But no less a person than Lord Acton contended 
in 1899 that Bernhardi had been granted by Bismarck 
£50,000 out of the secret Guelph Fund with which to win 
followers in Spain. That this statement is supported by in- 
contestable evidence Professor Harold Temperley ascertained 
from Acton’s papers; Acton quoted for this fact among 
others Droysen, the most Prussian of all Prussian historians. 
Whom Bernhardi bribed will, of course, always be a secret. 
The fact is that a Spanish politician, Salazar, called on the 
Hohenzollerns in Germany in September 1869 and offered 
Leopold the Spanish crown. Leopold refused with the full 
approval of his father. Salazar repeated his efforts in Febru- 
ary 1870, this time provided with letters of Prim to the prince, 
the King of Prussia and Bismarck. Prince Anton also wrote 
to Bismarck. Bismarck received Salazar on February 26th 
and next day made to the King, who was absolutely against 
the candidature, a personal report which was energetically in 
its favour. He explained that in case of a war against France 
a Spanish Government sympathetic towards Germany 
would be worth two army corps, and stressed the increase of 
the Monarchy’s prestige in Prussia if the dynasty should be 
in a European position which “ has only an analogy in the 
old Habsburg model.”” The same thought was expressed by 
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Prince Anton in his letter to Bismarck: “ History has not 
seen such a dynasty since Charles V.” Did not the French 
Foreign Secretary Gramont say exactly the same thing in his 
fatal declaration of July 6th before the Corps Législatif, when 
he protested against “‘a foreign power intending to set one 
of their princes on the throne of Charles V” ? 

On March 15th the conference—afterwards disavowed by 
Bismarck under various pretexts—on the Spanish question 
took place under the presidency of the King in the Royal 
Palace in Berlin. Formally it was not a Council of Ministers— 
so far Bismarck was right. But that it had been a political 
council of the first importance is evident even from the list 
of those present: besides the Crown Prince, the Hohen- 
zollerns and the Minister Schleinitz there were Bismarck, the 
President of the Federal Chancellery Delbriick, the Under- 
Secretary of the Foreign Office Thile, the War Minister 
General Roon, and the Chief of the General Staff Moltke. 
Under Bismarck’s firm leadership all ministers and generals 
advocated the candidature ; but the King and Crown Prince 
were against it and Leopold refused again. Bismarck con- 
tinued his work. At the end of March he sent his most intimate 
collaborator, Lothar Bucher, an official of the Foreign Office, 
to Spain ; but the King thought his report in May too “ couleur 
de rose.” Bismarck now pressed Prince Anton to influence 
Leopold to accept the candidature. As Leopold was still 
unwilling, Bismarck sent Bucher to Madrid again, this time 
with a letter to Prim. To the King, who resented Bismarck’s 
negotiating with Prim behind his back, he tried to explain 
that it was only an act of politeness. In fact he did, through 
Bucher, agree with Prim about the tactics, the first principle 
of which was to make believe that Bismarck and the Prussian 
Foreign Office had nothing to do with the affair. Bucher 
returned secretly to Germany with Salazar. Now at last 
Leopold accepted and on June 21st King William, “ with a 
heavy, very heavy heart,” gave his consent which, according 
to the dynastic law, was indispensable. 

So far everything had been kept secret. The plan was to 
make the Cortes, who had to elect the King, suddenly 
acquainted with the candidate and to have the election 
carried out so quickly that Europe should learn only the 
accomplished fact. It failed owing to misunderstandings. 
When Salazar arrived at Madrid with the acceptance, the 
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Cortes had been postponed, the secret became known, and 
Prim was compelled on July 3rd to disclose the Hohenzollern 
candidature to the French Ambassador. Paris was at once 
immensely excited and Gramont ordered the Chargé d’ affaires 
in Berlin, Le Sourd, to inquire at the Foreign Office if the 
Berlin Cabinet had anything to do with this “ intrigue.” For 
at this highly critical moment all the important persons were 
absent from Berlin. The King was taking the cure at Ems, 
Benedetti, the French Ambassador, was doing the same in 
Wildbad, and Bismarck had withdrawn into “ the Pom- 
meranian forests,” to his estate Varzin. Le Sourd had to put 
up with Under-Secretary Thile, who gave him the answer : 
he knew nothing of the whole affair which did not exist for 
him, that is for the Foreign Office. This answer naturally 
made a very bad impression on Gramont, all the more so as 
he had been informed from Madrid that Bismarck had cor- 
responded with Prim directly. Thereupon he made the 
politically unwise declaration in the Corps Législatif which 
suddenly showed Europe that a war was imminent. 

There is as little doubt that up to this moment Bismarck 
had been the driving force behind the candidature, as that 
his assertion that it had nothing to do with Prussian politics 
was only a screen bound to be blown down by the strong gale 
of facts. There is only doubt as to whether he had carried on 
the affair intending it to lead to war. It would be a reflection 
on Bismarck’s foresight, which surpassed by far that of all 
contemporary statesmen, to assume that he did not know (1) 
that the French would regard the candidature all the more 
as a provocation since they suffered from the continuous 
diplomatic defeats which he had inflicted on them since 
Sadowa ; (2) that Napoleon would be anxious for the fate of 
his dynasty if he put up with this provocation ; (3) that the 
candidature of a prince belonging to a ruling dynasty was 
in opposition to a principle of international practice which 
had clearly evolved in the nineteenth century. Moreover 
Napoleon had informed him in 1869 that he would not suffer 
a Hohenzollern on the Spanish throne. So Bismarck at least 
knew that he was bringing war within sight. But those who 
at that time had seen him at close quarters went farther and 
pretended that he had wanted the war. Bucher, who knew 
more than anybody else, has called the Hohenzollern candi- 
dature a “ trap ” which Bismarck had put up for Napoleon ; 
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and Prince Anton of Hohenzollern said on July 3rd, 1871, to 
Radowitz, the future Ambassador, that Bismarck had only 
raised the affair with the intention and expectation of it 
leading to war. 

Much as Bismarck took pains to leave this in obscurity 
he joyfully confessed to having, after Gramont’s speech, been 
resolved on the war and having pushed it on. Therefore he 
fought to the utmost against any weakening, unlike his King, 
who wanted to avoid a war on this issue and was working for 
the withdrawal of the candidature. That Benedetti called on 
the King and negotiated personally with him—a thing to 
which he was entitled according to international law—was 
the consequence of the negative attitude the German Foreign 
Office had adopted. But this caused Bismarck anxiety lest 
the King should substitute his own policy. The contrast is 
clearly shown in the telegrams exchanged between Ems and 
Varzin, as much by what they say as by what they do not. 
For the King avoids informing his Chancellor of all he is 
doing for the maintenance of peace. He does not tell him that 
he is sending a letter and messengers to Prince Hohenzollern 
to urge the resignation on him, nor that he asks Benedetti to 
stay at Ems till the expected news from the Hohenzollerns 
shall arrive. One can understand the King’s anxiety, if one 
reads the excited remarks with which Bismarck comments on | 
the telegrams from Ems. A telegram of July 11th contains 
an utterance of the King: ‘‘to Madrid the Prince must 
express himself directly.” To which Bismarck adds: 
“Express? Why? About what? And what?” The 
telegram goes on: “ Benedetti said he took it upon himself 
to stay twenty-four hours longer.” Bismarck comments : 
“Very kind!” Telegram: ‘H.M. has written to Prince 
Hohenzollern : attitude as before, the prince will decide, he 
will consent.” The last word is underlined by Bismarck who 
comments: “To what?” When—to crown all—he gets a 
telegram from Ems on July 12th saying Hohenzollern had 
telegraphed to the King: “ Erbprinz resigns voluntarily,” 
Bismarck vents his anger in a double underlining of the word 
“ voluntarily ” and a large mark of exclamation. 

When Bismarck saw from Varzin that despite all his 
telegrams an amicable arrangement was on its way in Ems, 
he resolved to go there. But when he arrived in Berlin on 
July 12th and learned that Leopold had resigned, he interrupted 
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his journey. What his motives were we may conclude 
from his words a week later to the French Chargé d’affaires 
who presented him with the declaration of war. After having 
complained about the pressure to which Benedetti had put 
the “ poor sick King,”’ he added: ‘ Do you think I should 
not, if officially interrogated, have hurried here from the 
‘depth of the Pommeranian forests’? ...I agree that 
if I had gone to Ems I could perhaps have prevented the 
Wate t.77 

The withdrawal of the candidature was a great diplomatic 
success for France and therefore a great diplomatic defeat 
for Bismarck. He was resolved not to accept it and, for his 
part, planned energetic steps to take the offensive which was 
bound to end in war if France did not give in. He was saved 
this trouble by Napoleon and Gramont who—contrary to all 
political reason—were not satisfied with their success. 
Everybody knows the fatal order they gave Benedetti and 
the conversation on the promenade at Ems which ended with 
the rejection of the new demands by the King. Everybody 
also knows the story of the wording of the Ems telegram 
which Bismarck wrote with his mature faculty of description. 
If this wording has been called a falsification, the way Bis- 
marck speaks of it is also to blame for it. Doubtless by his 
wording he gave the telegram a new meaning which was 
completely against the King’s wishes. Firstly he connected 
two sentences which in the original had been separated by an 
important statement and secondly he did not mention that 
the King had informed the Ambassador of his having received 
the confirmation of the resignation from Prince Anton. Thus 
he gave the words of the Ems text, that “‘ the King had told 
the French Ambassador through his A.D.C. that he had 
nothing further to tell him,” the meaning of a grave and 
intentional snub which was as contradictory to the facts as 
to the opinion of the King which Bismarck knew very well. 
Bismarck had the telegram published in that offending 
version the same evening by the special editions of the papers 
which whipped up the people to patriotic excitement. 
Besides he had—though he denied it in his official declaration 
on July 18th—all the German and foreign courts officially 
informed of it. In Munich, London and St. Petersburg he even 
aggravated this information by the incorrect statement that 
“‘ Benedetti had provocatively addressed the King against 
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his will on the promenade.” In reality the King had addressed 
Benedetti. 

This communication had exactly the effect expected and 
intended by Bismarck. When King William had read the 
paper, he exclaimed in alarm: “ That means war!” He 
recognised that the right of declaring war guaranteed to him 
by the constitution had been usurped by his Chancellor : 
what remained to do for him was a mere formality. The effect 
of Bismarck’s wording becomes apparent also in Ollivier’s 
speech before the Corps Législatif on the decisive July 15th : 
“T] peut arriver quwun Roi refuse de recevoir un ambassadeur; 
ce qui est blessant, cest le refus intentionnel, divulgé dans des 
suppléments de journaux, dans les télégrammes adressés a 
toutes les cours de ? Europe.” Actually all forms of politeness 
had been observed towards Benedetti. ‘“‘ L’offense résulte 
a une publication intention nelle.” 

Bismarck always prided himself on having had this 
“intention.” Those who were opposed to it he reproached 
with not having wanted the result of the war, the unification 
of Germany. To-day we know that the war between 
Germany and France had also quite different and much more 
far-reaching political and cultural consequences. Can we 
therefore speak of Bismarck’s “ guilt” ? That depends on 
our individual point of view and our opinion on the political 
situation in Europe in the summer of 1870. We are justified 
however in speaking of Bismarck’s “ responsibility.” He 
shares it with others, especially with those who on the French 
side were not satisfied with the success achieved, Napoleon, 
the Empress Eugénie, Gramont, and also Ollivier, who 
despite his better insight did not stop them, and the French 
journalists who by their unscrupulous incitement had made 
all reasonable deliberation impossible. But they were all 
rather pushed than pushing. The only superman who made 
tools of them all, friends or enemies, because he looked 
through them and knew in advance how they would react to 
his moves, was Bismarck. 


Ericu Eyck. 


BIRDS AND THEIR RESOURCES. 


AN takes joy in birds in so many ways that it would 

not be easy to list them all. Were I to attempt to do 

so, however, I would start by putting at one end the 
man with the gun and at the other, Hudson. Half-way 
between would come the scientist in his laboratory, working 
it might be at some aspect of migration, or at the develop- 
ment of secondary sexual characteristics, by means of con- 
trolled light, heat and food. Having filled in the gaps between 
my three cardinal points and tried to discover my own 
position, I would find, of course, that I had prepared not so 
much a picture of bird life as a mirror of human progress. For 
my list begins with the primitive approach, embracing the 
desire to kill. Half-way along comes the intellectual approach, 
in which a bird may become a mere pawn to be moved about 
as required in solving a problem. And finally, wending our 
way into the open after passing through a thicket of material- 
ism, we are able to turn round, with Hudson, and see the 
bird for what it is—a living creature. By that I mean a being 
supremely important simply because it is alive, irrespective 
of any economic or other significance it may possess. 

From whatever direction we approach birds, it is worth 
turning aside at times to inquire, if we have not already done 
so, what manner of animal this is that attracts us so strongly, 
that is so beautiful and so much alive and that yet bears on 
its person such obvious traces of a lowly origin. For as an 
embryo it resembles a reptile, definite avian characteristics 
indeed appearing only after several days of incubation. On 
hatching, it breaks through the shell with an egg-tooth, a 
temporary calcareous structure on the tip of the bill that is 
also found on a young snake’s nose. As it develops, its 
sprouting feathers are at first protected by a grey scaly sheath 
in which they lie with the neatness of a carefully folded 
umbrella in a cylindrical case. Finally, the adult bird, as 
everyone knows, has its legs and feet encased in scale. And, 
to give just one more example of a remarkable affinity, the 
eggs of birds and of reptiles are of the same type, the primitive 
cell being enormously expanded with food material, the white 
and yolk of egg. 

Considering that reptiles are cold-blooded and birds hot- 
blooded, it is as if water should give rise not to steam but to 
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fire. Yet in this strange evolution, undue stress is often placed 
on the supposed lethargy of reptiles. With increasing cold, 
reptiles are of necessity lethargic to the point of torpor. On 
the other hand, as the temperature rises and reaches an 
optimum, it would be difficult to imagine any beast more 
active than a lizard. The fact that it spends so much of its 
time basking, or laying up stores of energy, even on a warm 
day, must not blind us to the reality when it is on the move, 
and no one would call a lizard sluggish then. Moreover, if you 
watch these delightful creatures you will notice, not only the 
eyes of a bird peering at you, but a number of little nervous 
mannerisms that may be described as almost avian. I 
remember a couple of green lizards sparring whose twitching 
tails, pawing feet and jerking heads put one in mind of the 
“ formal fighting ” so often seen amongst birds and described 
in such detail by Selous. It must be remembered, too, that 
when this evolution took place, reptiles, though technically 
cold-blooded, were not so in fact, for it is inconceivable that 
reptiles could have given rise to an intenser form of life during 
anything but a hot or at least a very warm period. 

How did reptiles jump, flap and kick their way into the air, 
grow feathers and become birds ? There are two main possi- 
bilities, at least so far as flight is concerned. One view is that 
what we may call here a terrestrial lizard, getting up on its 
hind legs, gradually became a biped. This is not as unlikely 
as it may perhaps seem to the uninitiated, for there are lizards 
in the world to-day that run quite well on two legs. This 
biped, which has been called Pro Avis, is supposed to have 
taken longer and ever longer leaps into the air, at the same 
time developing additional support in the form of scaly flaps 
of skin on the front legs. These modified fore-limbs gradually 
became wings, the fingers being suppressed as the feathers 
grew. It was the acquisition of feathers, of course, that marked 
the turning point in avian evolution. Even to-day, however, 
there are birds that retain on the wing a reptilian claw of use 
in climbing when the bird is still a chick. The moorhen is a 
case in point. 

On the other hand, birds may have sprung not from a 
terrestrial but from an arboreal stock. That is to say, instead 
of conquering the air by progressively longer hops from the 
ground, they may have started from a tree. Watching young 
buzzards trying out their growing wings, I have seen a bird 
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taking at first small jumps from the nest to a Hedhbencns 
branch, then longer jumps from branch to branch, and 
finally huge leaps from tree to tree until at last it could fly. 
If birds evolved in this way, leaping through the air high 
above the ground, then, again, their success was due entirely 
to the appearance of feathers. This suggests, too, that birds 
need not have gone through a phase of parachuting before 
true flight was achieved. For most parachuting animals 
develop, not wings but a supporting membrane, or patagium. 
This usually consists of a fold of skin running round the body 
and often including the limbs, so that when the animal jumps 
from a tree and spreads out its legs, it can glide through the 
air. Very often parachuting appears to be an end in itself— 
witness the so-called flying squirrels, phalangers, frogs and 
lizards of to-day. On the other hand the bat suggests that 
parachuting can lead to flight if the patagzwm, or the greater 
part of it, works in conjunction with the fore-limbs. But the 
bat is not in the same class as the bird so far as success in the 
colonisation of the earth’s surface is concerned. Indeed, 
though a brilliant flyer, it has taken to the air in such a casual 
manner that it cannot hope to compete. Though its body, for 
instance, is warmly clad in fur, its wings and flying membranes 
are naked and accordingly useless in cold weather. When a 
bat is too chilled to fly, a bird might hardly notice the drop in 
temperature. While the bat has, as it were, discovered almost 
by chance that it can fly, the bird has set out to conquer not 
only a new element but many of the problems attaching to a 
new way of life. I can deal here with only one, the problem of 
breathing. 

Respiration, as everybody knows, involves breathing in 
and breathing out, and in most cases it is the filling of the 
lungs that requires effort. In birds, however, it is the other 
way about, expiration being the active process. Again, the 
organs of locomotion and respiration are, in most animals, 
more or less independent of one another, but in birds they 
work in unison, the wings helping to drive the air from the 
lungs. Within reason, therefore, the faster a bird flies the 
easier its breathing becomes. This alone is a great step 
towards efficiency, but it is only one of several. A bird’s 
lungs, though small and scarcely distensible, present a rela- 
tively enormous internal surface for the exchange of gases. 
Further, they open into extensive air-sacs that le just 
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beneath the bird’s skin, deep in its body or even in its very 
bones. These form a reservoir of air several times greater 
than the capacity of the lungs. Their main function, at least 
so far as breathing is concerned, is to provide a double tide of 
air in and out of the lungs. We, of course, have but a single 
tide, and only a partial one at that. Every time we breathe 
in, fresh air enters our lungs, and the same thing happens 
when a bird draws a breath. But whereas our lungs are in the 
form of a cul-de-sac, a bird’s, as I have said, open into exten- 
sive reservoirs in different parts of its body. Each time 
a bird breathes in, therefore, air not only enters the lungs but 
passes right through them, flowing on into the passages be- 
yond. Accordingly, when a bird breathes out, and the spent 
air is expelled, fresh air is at the same time drawn into the 
lungs from all directions, from the air-sacs in the body, under 
the skin or in hollow bones. This is the second tide and it 
must consist of slightly pre-heated air. The advantages of 
this arrangement hardly require stressing. One need think 
only of the lark soaring skywards in full song—the expendi- 
ture of energy must be terrific. The feat is indeed a triumph 
of pulmonary organisation. 

This brings us to the bird’s most obvious feature, its 
feathers. Strange as it may seem, these are rarely seen in their 
true colours by the average person who does not possess a 
pair of field-glasses. A few weeks ago a friend brought me a 
dead goldfinch and asked what it was. When I told him 
he was amazed, for in his garden there were often scores of 
these little birds and they were well known and much ad- 
mired by the members of his household. Nevertheless for a 
whole evening, he told me, his family had argued that it must 
be a foreign bird that had escaped from a cage, because in 
England “ we do not have birds with such brilliant plumage.” 
After that we need not be surprised when we hear people 
describing rooks as black, when really their feathers glow with 
a purple bloom. For the fact is that most people do not often 
see wild animals at close range, so that what looks black and 
white to them may very likely turn out to be a bird whose 
feathers almost rival the rainbow. Part of the fascination of 
bird watching lies in the discovery of colours that most people 
do not see—colours that are frequently not shown even in 
illustrated books on birds. The best of these illustrations, by 
the way, though arousing wonder in the lay mind—because, 
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like the goldfinch, they seem too bright for any but “ foreign ” 
birds—are still not bright enough. Many, it is true, open our 
eyes to delights still hidden from us in the field by the problem 
of distance ; but others, usually illustrations of brilliant birds, 
fall very far short of the truth and leave us wholly unprepared 
for the dazzling spectacle of, shall we say, a kingfisher at three 
yards range. The reason for this is not far to seek. 

The colours of a feather may be produced in three ways, by 
pigmentation, by physical structure or by a combination of 
these. We all know that the “ mother-of-pearl ” layer in a 
shell is without pigment, and that when the shell is crushed 
the colour disappears. In the same way, many a bird’s feather 
owes its colour not to any pigment but to its surface sculptur- 
ing, and here again the colour disappears when the feather is 
subjected to pressure. These “‘ physical ” colours often change 
with the changing light and as the bird moves, so that to 
portray these with the brush is a very difficult task. Even 
when they do not change, none of the blues, greens and violets 
that are the outcome of physical structure can be very well 
suggested in paint. At best the paintings remind one of the 
living feather seen beneath the finest veil of dust. 

It still sometimes strikes me, after years of bird watching, 
as extraordinary that any animal should face the elements 
day after day, often in wet and muddy places, clad not in 
fur nor in scale but in feathers. For it is only by putting on 
a rubber or an oilskin coat that we can hope to compete with 
a bird on anything like equal terms, and even then we are at 
a disadvantage as regards ventilation. Of course, birds get 
wet through at times, just as we do, but in general they keep 
warm and dry under conditions that would severely tax the 
water-proof qualities of most of our different types of clothing. 
And yet birds are clad only in feathers. If we look a little more 
closely, however, at the properties of feathers, I think we 
shall come to the conclusion that the bird has in reality 
changed the reptile’s coat of mail for a modern water-proof 
of the ventilated type. Let us see what this means. When 
rain falls on a canvas tent, it does not go through because 
each little hole in the weave is immediately spanned by a drop 
of water held there by surface tension. The canvas, in fact, 
may be regarded as not water-proof until it is wet on one side, 
until the gaps in the weave are each securely closed with 
a microscopic “‘ window-pane ” of water. The modern 
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raincoat, specially treated and woven, takes advantage of this 
fact, but to withstand heavy rain for any length of time it 
must start dry. If it is damp to begin with, there will be 
water “seepage” along the threads of the material. The 
feathers of a bird, overlapping one another like the slates on 
the roof of a house, keep out water in this sort of way, but 
what we may call the gaps in the weave are very much 
smaller. A modern water-proof under the microscope looks 
as though it is made of the coarsest rope, and I suppose the 
bristly nature of the weave helps to prevent the rain getting 
a hold on the material. A feather, in comparison, is infinitely 
more delicate, reminding one of silken threads. But if we wish 
to compare a bird’s covering with any garment of our own, we 
must compare it with a water-proof thrown across the bonnet 
of a moving car, where the heat of the engine and the rush of 
air dries out the coat as fast as it gets wet. For a bird’s 
temperature is from two to fourteen degrees higher than our 
own. ) 

It is sometimes thought that to keep out the cold a bird 
must of necessity pack its feathers as neatly and as tightly as 
it can against its body. Indeed, I have seen this view even in 
an ornithological magazine, the writer expressing surprise that 
a bird he had seen should fluff out its feathers at night. Of 
course, a covering of feathers forms a very effective non- 
conducting layer and, worn in the normal manner, it no 
doubt keeps its owner amply warm. On the other hand, it is 
even more effective when the feathers are not pressed tightly 
together. For then a bird, sleeping quietly on one leg, with 
its feathers fluffed up until it looks twice its normal size, has 
the additional protection of what amounts to a blanket of 
warm air held in place between the ruffled surface of its 
plumage. High up on Dartmoor, where the nights are cold, 
the blue tits in our garden looked at night like so many small 
grey-blue powder-puffs with a tail attached—even in very 
draughty places where it might have been predicted that they 
would sleep with their feathers tightly pressed to their bodies 
“to keep out the cold.” It is easy to overlook the great heat 
of a bird’s body. 

Despite their fragile appearance, feathers are in fact sur- 
prisingly durable. Most of them, of course, are renewed after the 
wear and tear of the breeding season ; but the swallow, flying 
from the Cape to breed in England, makes the double journey 
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on the same set of flight feathers. This feat speaks volumes 
for the daily attention the swallow gives to its beautiful glossy 
wings and forked tail. If one thing more than another accounts 
for the success of birds in colonising the world, it might well 
be the infinite care they take of their feathers. Think, for a 
‘moment, of an extreme case, a heron or a bittern catching an 
eel for its youngsters’ dinner. The eel is long and slimy and it 
wriggles, coating the bittern’s head and neck with slime and 
mud. Then the youngsters are inclined to grab, so that after 
dinner the old bird is in a pitiable state. What does it do? It 
spends anything from twenty minutes up to an hour and a half 
repairing the damage. First of all it rubs its soiled head and 
neck in the feathers at the sides of its breast, where the 
famous powder-down patches are situated. In this way it 
completely covers its dirty feathers with powder, so that the 
bird looks as if it has covered its head and neck in flour. 
In a little while, absorbing the moisture, the powder dries up 
and disintegrates the slime, so that with a vigorous scratching 
the bird can brush off the powder and the slime and the mud 
together. The powdering and scratching may be repeated 
several times, the “comb” on the bird’s middle toe helping 
this part of the toilet. Eventually, when the feathers are 
clean and dry and free from powder, the bittern proceeds to 
oil them. Raising its tail-coverts vertically, so that the oil- 
gland is fully exposed, the bird rubs and smooths and brushes 
its neck across this area in an elaborate manner, until every 
feather that was dirty is thoroughly oiled. This goes on until 
each feather is once more immaculate. The whole equipment 
is so complete that it almost sounds like a fairy-story, but of 
course it has been repeatedly watched and photographed. 

However we may look at a bird, it should not be forgotten 
that the old legend regarding the Phcenix is essentially true. 
This mythical bird, it will be remembered, the only one of its 
kind, after living a very long time, burnt itself on a funeral 
pile and then miraculously rose from the ashes with its youth 
renewed. And so the bird to-day, the only feathered creature 
the world has known, after a tenancy of the earth far out- 
stretching our own, still rises from a nest in which you will 
find the ashes of its reptilian past. These are the discarded 
scaly sheaths that enfold the sprouting wings of a growing 
bird. 

BERNARD Goocu. 


ARBITRATION IN THE VILLAGE: 
AN IMPRESSION. 


ERE in this hill-top village where the irregular slopes 
H of Lebanon rise 3,000 feet above the plains, local strife 

has blazed out once again and an angry feud has 
resulted in broken heads and stormy words. The atmosphere 
seethes with threats of revenge ; one of the victims is seriously 
hurt and for a day or two seems likely to die. A handful of 
armed Lebanese police has been sent up from the plains, and 
in twos or threes they move up and down the narrow stony 
way from the upper to the lower end of the village. Children 
play unconcernedly in the sandy soil and white-veiled Druze 
women go quietly about their errands, but at. corners and 
behind doors there are angry murmurings of vengeance to 
follow. 

Secure on its rocky perch and dominating the ferment 
below stands the ancient “ sérail.”” Its thick walls and wide- 
arched colonnades housed the princes (“‘ emirs ”’) in days gone 
by and many were the feuds that they were called upon to 
settle. But in these changed days when the country is under 
the mandate of a foreign power it is still necessary that 
someone with authority should intervene in the conflict. 
Peace must be restored by intermediary before tempers 
become still more frayed. Who can command the respect and 
trust needful for the task ? Who but the man that has been 
living here—increasingly trusted and respected—since he left 
his native Scottish home some fifty years ago? 

Here in the old sérail this Britisher and his wife have shared 
their gifts of wisdom and insight, their hospitality, their ex- 
perience of Arabic speech and ways, with their neighbours 
in generous measure until they have become a part of the very 
life of the place. The hostess cares for her guests with a rare 
courtesy and grace which every Arab is quick to appreciate ; 
the host with his belief in friendship and his gift of humour, 
has gradually won for himself the position of a sheikh, the 
man of authority, the trusted, the just. Since the four years 
of European war which brought poverty and starvation to 
Syrian lands, the old castle has been repaired and adapted by 
their efforts to shelter within its walls the young boys, Druze 
and Christian alike, who come to get a foundation of schooling 
and a discipline of clean and wholesome living for a few happy 
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years. To provide teachers and food and clothes has been a 
task of love, but none the less a strenuous task. 

It is Sunday morning, and the February sunshine reflected 
in the rainwashed courtyard of the sérail warms the fresh 
morning air. Beyond the mid-distance of rocky slopes, flat- 
roofed houses and stone pines stretches the clean blue of the 
distant Mediterranean with its fringe of warm red soil. The 
clatter of boys’ feet dies away as freed from their duties they 
go to sun themselves on the terrace below. 

The deeper note of men’s voices is next heard and some 
twenty or thirty of the leading men of the village, in their 
black-tasselled tarbushes, cross the courtyard to continue 
the discussion begun overnight in the reception-room kept 
for such purposes. Innumerable cups of coffee will be served 
during the day, for this is still a preliminary stage of the 
proceedings and there will be other and more largely attended 
sessions before a settlement of differences can be reached or 
arbitration reap its reward. The peace of the village possibly 
for years to come depends upon what will happen within the 
four walls of this reception-room to-day. The solution is not 
easy, but a Daniel has come to judgment. 

Someone relates a timely story; a proverb is quoted; a 
touch of humour releases laughter; the discussion surges 
backwards and forwards concerning the wrongs of this side 
and the indignation of that. Meanwhile the host, sitting in 
his golden-coloured ’aba, his robe of office—for is he not 
regarded as a shetkh—knows when to wait and when to inter- 
vene. Presently the meeting breaks up and the representatives 
of each party go home to consult and report progress. Later 
comes the decision to send a deputation, including the host, 
to the injured man’s bedside with a message of goodwill from 
either party. 

Ideas of quiet and seclusion and protection from more than 
one visitor at a time are European and not Eastern, so the 
deputations must be Jarge to show the agreed measure of 
solicitude for the sick man’s recovery. At a later stage the 
“ sheikh’s ” intuition and insight into Eastern imagery lead 
him to take vicariously upon himself the blame of the quarrel. 
Another step forward. Later still in the evening the meeting 
brings in a decision to call a halt to the feud and to wipe out 
old scores. Content with this finding the village notables turn 


towards home. 
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As the last footsteps die away on the winding road below, 
peace seems once again to wrap the old castle in its folds. 
The sound sleep of youth hushes the upper dormitories with 
their wide windows open to the hills beyond. Below curtains 
are drawn across the deep-embrasured windows of a living- 
room filled with recent books and papers from the distant 
homeland. Momentarily the “ Fihrer’s” voice is heard 
storming in its theatrical unreality, until the turning of a 
switch brings the comfort of silence again. A light burns late, 
the final sentences are still to write of a leading article that 
must be struck off the press to-morrow to bring its weekly 
message of hope and inspiration to its widely scattered Arab 
readers—for arbitration has left no time for writing during 
the day. Presently the leader-writer completes his task. A ~ 
cheerful whistle betokens the lovely friendship of master and 
dog. Man slips off his day robes of responsibility. Toil and 
lamplight yield to the night and the stars. The hills unchanged 
by human passions stand in their dignity beneath the silent 
skies. “ After life’s fitful fever”? man sleeps well. 

Lettice Jowirr. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Rupture CorDIALE. 


INCE 1904 the Entente Cordiale had indeed grown into 

an affair of the heart. On both sides of the Channel many 

people, even outside political circles, had come to take it 
for granted that the diplomatic co-operation of France and 
Great Britain was the best safeguard of those amenities of 
civilisation which we were apt to lump together under the 
general label of “ liberty.” What happened on June 16th, 
1940, was therefore to many people on both sides something 
like the breaking of a heart. Sir Robert Vansittart, who for a 
quarter of a century had typified the Entente Cordiale, could 
write (Lhe Times, June 29th, 1940) : 


Was I not faithful to you from the first ? 
When have I ever failed you since my youth? 
I loved without illusion . . .” 


Is it not proved that he, and many, loved precisely with 
illusion ? Whatever else may emerge from experience, it is 
the common experience that we all reap what we sow; that 
effect necessarily follows cause. The Anglo-French Entente 
has not only gone wrong. It has led to what must surely live 
in history as a monstrous disillusion: the volte face of France, 
during the actual course of the second world war, from one 
contending side to the other. France, who had vied with 
Britain in protesting the holiness of the Allied cause, who had 
specified that cause as the defence of liberty and civilisation 
against aggression and slavery, suddenly became the enemy 
instead of the friend of Britain, the friend instead of the 
enemy of Germany. There must be a reasonable explanation 
of so startling a displacement. The Entente Cordiale must 
have been wrong in its origin, in its motive, in its activity. 
One of the results of the disturbance and the suffering through 
which we are passing is that we are forced to face the facts, 
and to think without illusion. 

Adolf Hitler, a man whose moral category leaves so little 
room for controversy or doubt among the mass of the British 
people, has presented that people, as grist for the mill of their 
thought, with the success of his often proclaimed purpose of 
dividing the French from the British nation. He has split the 
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Entente so effectively that at Oran on July 3rd (albeit with 
“aching hearts ” as Mr. Churchill put it on the following day) 
French ships and French sailors were being shelled and bombed 
by the British fleet and by the British air-force. It is an 
honest (though in some ways a misapplied) axiom of British 
political thought that the truth is strong and shall prevail. 
It is a traditional British quality to recognise a blunder when 
it has been committed, and bravely to face the consequences, 
no matter how hard or heavy they be. In this case it would be 
lacking both in intelligence and in courage not to admit that 
a corroding weakness or disease in our diplomacy has at last 
enforced its own redress. 

What are the unadorned facts? The central fact is the 
application in our time of one of the oldest of diplomatic 
principles : the balance of power. We are now presented with 
new and clear evidence which we cannot ignore. It is im- 
possible for any honest or intelligent man not to recognise in 
the history of the present century the proof that man-made 
strategy, bent upon material aggrandisement, is bound to 
defeat its object, and to end in disaster. That is why Herr 
Hitler must fail. The faith of practising Christians is in one 
sense a mystery. In another sense, proved and obvious, it 
is the only way to even worldly well-being. In our own 
time the proof sticks out a mile. The balance of power in 
Europe, as the main motive of British diplomacy, can now 
be assessed in its proved value for the peace of Europe and 
for British security so far as the present century is concerned. 
There is nothing new in the principle itself. It was familiar to 
classical Greek pre-Christian civilisation. It has been a com- 
monplace throughout the Christian era in Europe, though 
there was nothing Christian in it. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century Grotius recognised it as a chief natural 
motive in diplomatic practice, generally accepted as such. It 
led to the coalitions against Louis XIV and Napoleon. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century it was the con- 
tinuing basis of the various groupings which in their sponsors’ 
vain imaginings were to safeguard the peace. When Great 
Britain and France at the beginning of the present century 
made their famous Entente, the object in all its crudity was 
to weight the balance against German preponderance in 
Europe. It did not preserve the peace. The surprise indeed 
is that intelligent people should have imagined it to be 
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possible for a delicately poised balance of forces to produce 
anything at all except the disaster it did produce in the event 
of even the slightest disturbance. It is true that on the surface 
it looked in 1918 as if it had achieved one of its main purposes 
by the defeat of Germany. But the appearance was illusory. 

No sooner was that war finished in technical victory, with 
an apparently strong Anglo-French combination remaking 
the map of Europe to the utter disregard of a weak and 
vanquished Germany, than the vicious propensities of the 
system itself began to manifest themselves in a shifting of 
the pressure. Germany was weak, France was strong. Was 
it not wholly in conformity with the traditional working of 
the balance of power that British friendship for France 
should now cool off, and that a pronounced pro-German 
movement should set in? One cannot forget the bitterness 
of recrimination that shot across the Channel, backwards 
and forwards, in the early years of the Versailles dispensation. 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Poincaré were the almost sub- 
conscious automata in the natural process that then divided 
Britain and France, for the only reason that France was 
strong, and Germany weak, on the continent of Europe. 
When Germany revived, and recaptured her old menacing 
strength, the old cordiality in Anglo-French relations in its 
turn reasserted itself. To prepare again for the undoing of 
Germany, the whole series of small-Power protégées, fathered 
at Versailles, were cultivated in the cause. In the meantime 
Britain and France, the two greatest possessor Powers in the 
world, stuck to their spoils. It was clearly a British hope that 
the small Powers in the East and in the South-East of Europe 
—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Greece— 
could be relied on to react to their own fear of Germany. 
When in September 1938 Germany manifested her resurgent 
strength by absorbing the Sudetenland without a shot being 
fired—the while she was still denied colonial satisfaction out- 
side Europe—it became clear that with or without the active 
means of war a new struggle in Europe had been joined. 

The die was really cast on March 31st, 1939. The history 
of Europe has known no more fatal date. The actual words 
used by Sir Neville Chamberlain on that day, spoken without 
conscious irony and without any apparent sense of their fate- 
ful import, will perhaps live in history as a statement as 
pregnant with impending events as it was short in words : 
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“ As the House is aware, certain consultations are now 
proceeding with other Governments. In order to make 
perfectly clear the position of His Majesty’s Government in 
the meantime, before those consultations are concluded, I 
now have to inform the House that during that period, in the 
event of any action which clearly threatened Polish inde- 
pendence and which the Polish Government accordingly con- 
sidered it vital to resist with their national forces, His 
Majesty’s Government would feel themselves bound at once 
to lend the Polish Government all support in their power. 
They have given the Polish Government an assurance 
to this effect. I may add that the French Government 
have authorised me to make it plain that they stand in 
the same position in this matter as do His Majesty’s 
Government.” 

That statement broke one of the traditions of British 
foreign policy by surrendering in advance Britain’s unim- 
peded competence to decide an issue of peace or war on its 
merits whenever such an issue might arise. Therein was 
manifested the clarity of theimpending issue itself. In advance 
of the contingency, the British Government was now com- 
mitted to go to war with Germany if and when the Polish 
Government should give the signal. Nor was that all. The 
corresponding guarantees given to Rumania and to Greece, 
the treaty made with Turkey, the arrangement attempted 
with Russia, ‘were all designed to mobilise and to organise 
resistance to German expansion in Europe. The argument 
that dictated the policy of British interestedness in the 
continent of Europe may have been good, or it may have 
been bad. The isolationists, who argued that Britain should 
stay at home, mind her own business and, if the need be, 
defend her own shores, never made much headway because 
British political habits of thought were traditionally con- 
ditioned by the fact of a world-wide empire, which fact did 
indeed take Britons to the four corners of the earth. It had 
become a natural thing for British politicians, in their 
postulate of settled peace, to worry about the threat to the 
peace wherever in the world it might arise. British “interests” 
were indeed affected by any threat to the peace in any 
quarter of the globe. One of the awkward facts in the present 
case was that if Poland were in fact invaded by Germany, no 
help could go to Poland from Britain except in the form as it 
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were of a post-dated cheque symbolised by a British declara- 
tion of war against Germany. 

Events were about to prove that in this war a bird in the 
hand is worth two, perhaps more than two, in the bush. 
Hitler’s main weapon was panic. In the event of panic, short 
views are apt to prevail. The contingency of an ultimate 
British victory was apt to be regarded as of less importance 
than the immediate fate of being bombed by an overwhelm- 
ingly superior air force; . especially when, in the nature of 
things, British policy seemed to be hoist with its own petard. 
In other words British respect for the rights and the neu- 
trality of the small States prevented her from going to the 
help of those States (who out of fear of Germany refrained 
from inviting such help in advance) until it was too late. 
Within ten months of the beginning of the war therefore a 
whole series of ninepins—Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Rumania—had gone down. Rumania 
simply added herself to the list by sending back to Britain 
the guarantee she had accepted more than a year earlier 
(much as an unstable girl on changing her mind and her 
swain sends back the first engagement ring) and by announc- 
ing that she was now friends with Germany instead of with 
Britain. International affairs tend to enact themselves on a 
low level of realism. 

And how came it that France joined the company of those 
small States who out of panic had given themselves into 
Germany’s hands? Those who have had a long enough ex- 
perience of international affairs have noticed certain crude 
and vulgar truths, such as that there is no smoke without fire. 
Franco-British unity was a thing we were always telling our- 
selves was one of the immutable and impregnable things of 
the earth. The suspicious people were afraid that if it had 
been true, we should not have talked so much about it nor 
done so much to fortify it. The small boy who writes to his 
mother from his first boarding-school to assure her that he is 
“very, very happy” is thereby shown to be very, very un- 
happy, because a healthy happy boy would never think of 
assuring anybody that such was the case. The outward frame- 
work of Anglo-French unity during the first nine months of 
the war was a massive and an impressive spectacle. Long 
before Mr. Churchill’s eleventh-hour offer to Marshal Pétain 
of a constitutionally united Franco-British nation (June 16th) 
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there had been a series of economic, financial and political 
measures which seemed to bind the two countries together in 
a way never before known in the history of any two 
countries in the world. The structure proved to be so pre- 
carious that the “ battle for France ” lasted only eleven days, 
at the end of which France threw over Great Britain and the 
whole tradition that had held sway since 1904, and instituted 
a Continental anti-British policy of incalculable consequence. 
She also abandoned the democratic principle in government. 
She became in effect an Axis Power, a totalitarian State. 

The revolution, for it was no less a thing, was no doubt 
primarily due to the calculation of the famous “ 200 families ” 
of France that capitulation and totalitarianism were better 
than threatened communism. The privileged classes, however, 
as a result of the two Great Wars of the present century, have 
defeated their own object. Their privileges are ended which- 
ever way the solution lies. In France they may have escaped 
communism: if communism in any essential way differs 
from nazism. But they have lost their wealth. Thus do the 
mills of God grind exceeding small. At the beginning of the 
century the successors to the French and British capitalist 
magnates of the nineteenth century accepted the gamble of 
war to safeguard their monopoly of the colonial raw materials 
on which their wealth depended. The Socialist slogan against 
“ capitalist imperialism ” was broadly based upon fact. Not 
that the said capitalists ever wanted war. On the contrary 
they knew that nothing offered a more direct menace to their 
interests than war. But they postulated peace on their own 
terms. It was the beati possidentes who cried for peace. They 
were prepared to face the risk of war in the last resort, if they 
judged that the colonial sources of raw materials were in 
jeopardy. Therein was constituted their dilemma. Colonial 
spoils are the spoils of war. They can be kept in the last resort 
only by war. And war destroys the wealth that results from 
colonial spoils as surely as if the colonial spoils themselves 
were lost. By attempting to save their wealth the capitalist 
imperialists lost it. 

Such in one of its aspects is the story of the new French 
revolution. It would be absurd to speak of it as a tragedy. 
The effects upon France of capitalist imperialism had not 
been good. The effects of the Entente Cordiale had been good 
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France lost her Empire, lost her precious 200 families, broke 
with the Anglo-French tradition of preserving an Anglo- 
French colonial monopoly at the price of recurrent war with 
Germany. In the immediate prospect France must suffer, as 
she has already suffered, cruelly. General Weygand on June 
27th issued an Order of the Day to the French army in which 
these striking words appeared: “Neither your sufferings 
nor the sacrifices of our comrades who have fallen will have been 
invain. Your mission is not ended. The moral and material 
redemption of your country will be your work for to-morrow.” 
General Weygand is a devout Catholic. Such words, uttered 
by a commander-in-chief to his army, will not appeal to such 
as are not conscious of any deep Christian faith. There was 
some sarcastic reference in the British press to the Weygand 
notion of French redemption through suffering. Such sarcasm 
makes no contribution to an understanding of the formidable 
things that are happening in the world ; it merely shows that 
the author of the sarcasm is himself incapable as yet of under- 
standing them. 

As an electric lamp flickers with an unnatural brightness 
just before its filament breaks down, so Anglo-French 
collaboration just before the break had worked with an 
exaggerated unity. At the beginning of last November we 
were given the spectacle of a meeting of what was called the 
Supreme War Council in London, attended by M. Daladier, 
General Gamelin, Admiral Darlan, and General Vuillemin for 
France, and by Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, Lord Chat- 
field and Sir Kingsley Wood for Great Britain: performing a 
united function such as it had taken three years in the former 
war to achieve. On the very outbreak of the war the two 
Governments had pooled their resources. 

On December 12th last Sir John Simon announced to the 
House of Commons the conclusion of an agreement with the 
French Government of so comprehensive a scope that 
history had not known anything even approximately like it 
in all its former record. The financial problems bequeathed 
by the last war pale into nothing compared with the problems 
that will have to be faced after this war. Anglo-French unity 
in finance was announced by Sir John Simon, as complete as 
the already established unity in military command. M. Paul 
Reynaud, then Minister of Finance in the Daladier Cabinet, 
in a speech to the Chamber of Deputies delivered on December 
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13th, called it “ an instrument without precedent,” having the 
day before characterised it as “‘ vast both in space and in 
time.” By that agreement the principle of monetary solidarity 
was so fully established that the exchange rate between the 
pound and the franc could not change. The two currencies in 
effect were made one. Each country was ensured of its need 
of the other’s currency without the use of gold. The scope 
embraced the whole empire of both countries, so that the 
pound and the franc would circulate interchangeably over 
half the globe. It was further agreed that Great Britain and 
France should share in the proportion of three to two certain 
forms of expenditure for war purposes, such as financial 
assistance to other countries and the cost of Poland’s army. 
Nor would either Government raise loans or credits abroad 
except jointly or in agreement with each other. There would 
be no new import restrictions, either for purposes of exchange 
or protection, between the two countries. The agreement was 
to hold for six months after the signing of the peace treaty. 
On that occasion one of M. Reynaud’s sentences, remembered 
now, seemed to be inspired with an irony that could not then 
be appreciated. “‘ We shall conquer the enemy,” he said, “‘ if 
first of all we conquer ourselves.” On December 29th M. Rey- 
naud spoke of the “ one soul, one will” of the French and 
British peoples. 

On February 17th still another agreement was reached 
whereby the two Governments were to co-ordinate, facilitate 
and develop their trade, both with each other and with out- 
side markets. Thus in general resources, in finance, and in 
trade France and Britain were a practical unity. The edifice 
seemed to be completed on March 28th last (exactly a week 
after M. Reynaud had displaced M. Daladier as Prime 
Minister for the purpose of waging what he called “ total 
war”) when the Supreme War Council at its sixth session 
reached a certain political agreement. In promising “ total 
war ” M. Reynaud had diagnosed that “ to conquer is to save 
all.” On March 28th, therefore, the two Governments decided 
not only to intensify total war on the three fronts, economic, 
diplomatic and military, but to make public and unmistak- 
able avowal of that purpose. 

The statement issued after that meeting propounded three 
principles : one, that the two Governments would entertain 
proposals neither for an armistice nor for a treaty of peace 
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except by mutual agreement; two, that such agreement 
presupposed “an effective and lasting guarantee of their 
security’; three, that after the war they would continue 
their community of action until that guarantee were firmly 
and unassailably operative. It was only two and a half months 
later that that agreement was blown sky high. It is one of the 
features of the politics of our time that written agreements 
between Governments, whether from deliberate dishonesty 
on one part or the other, or from force majeure, seldom prove 
to have been worth the paper they were written on. What 
in a more modest measure might have seemed the irony of 
events has been accumulated so thickly that the sense of 
irony itself, a somewhat delicate thing, has been crushed into 
insensibility. M. Reynaud at the beginning of April was 
cheered, to the echo by the French Senate when he declared 
that France would not cease fighting until Norway had been 
restored to full independence. On April 19th the Chamber of 
Deputies voted confidence in M. Reynaud by 504 votes to nil. 
When the normal French taste for political controversy is so 
totally waived, either the country is moved to its depths, or 
is rendered speechless by an extreme form of political disease. 
There was something fanatical in M. Reynaud’s protestations 
about total war, something occasionally invested with an 
almost mystically unconscious double meaning such as only 
later events were destined to clarify. On May 16th for instance, 
addressing the Chamber, he declared that the attempt of 
Germany “to beat down France and dominate first Europe 
and then the world” would be met by “ measures which 
yesterday might have appeared revolutionary.” He added 
that “ our lives count for nothing ” and prophesied that the 
following two months “ would forge future centuries.” The 
revolution—not the one presumably he foresaw—came within 
one month, as did the events that may forge future centuries. 
Those events in their main impact were concentrated within 
a single week. Their swiftly moving ramifications penetrated 
with startling effect from the West to the East of Europe and 
across the Atlantic. On the night of June 16th-17th France 
asked Germany for an armistice. By the end of that week 
under Russian initiative the whole belt of Eastern European 
countries from Syria to Turkey were exploring a new method 
of common defence. Mr. Roosevelt on June 20th took two 
Republicans into his Cabinet: a move that symbolised 
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American concern, confused as it was, over what was happen- 
ing in the world at large. On that decisive day, Sunday, 
June 16th, M. Reynaud’s Cabinet met three times in Bordeaux 
under the Presidency of M. Lebrun. Just before midnight it 
was announced by the French wireless that M. Reynaud had 
resigned, and that Marshal Pétain had formed a new Govern- 
ment. During the night that followed Marshal Pétain made 
contact with Herr Hitler through the Spanish Ambassador. 
In a broadcast to France he said : 

“|. . Certain of the help of the ex-Service men whom I have 
the honour to command, and assured of the confidence of the 
whole people, I give myself to France to help her in her hour 
of misfortune. In these painful hours I am thinking of our 
unfortunate refugees, and all their extreme distress. I express 
to them my compassion and my solicitude. It is with a heavy 
heart I say we must cease the fight. I have applied to our 
opponent to ask him if he is ready to sign with us, as between 
soldiers after the fight and in honour, a means to put an end 
to hostilities. Let all Frenchmen group themselves round this 
Government over which I preside during this painful trial, 
and affirm once more their faithin the destiny of ourcountry.” 

During that Sunday’s agony the British Government sent 
to Bordeaux through Sir Ronald Campbell, the British Am- 
bassador, an offer to conclude with France a solemn Act of 
Union. Marshal Pétain, however, decided that it was too late. 
The agony of France appeared to have no softening effect on 
Herr Hitler’s heart. He met Signor Mussolini at Munich on 
June 18th, and launched again the well-worn German tech- 
nique that had been used impartially against Herr Schuschnigg 
of Austria, Dr. Hacha of Czechoslovakia and Mr. Urbshys of 
Lithuania: the attempted undermining of the opponent’s 
nerves by keeping him waiting on the door mat, the while his 
nerves were further harrowed, as it were, by noises “ off.” 
Herr Hitler did not answer Marshal Pétain’s request till June 
1gth, when he merely refused to state his terms until the 
French plenipotentiaries had been appointed and had arrived 
in a place and at a time to be later specified by him. Mean- 
while, in fulfilment of the technique of noises “ off,” the 
German wireless blared out warnings that no mercy would be 
shown ; the German armies, unopposed, spread destruction 
through France; and German aeroplanes bombed civilians 
and refugees. The French delegates duly reached Compiégne 
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on June 2oth, the while Bordeaux was bombed. On June zist, 
sitting where Marshal Foch had sat in 1918, in the same rail- 
way carriage in the forest of Compiégne, Herr Hitler dictated 
thirty pages of terms, to be accepted or rejected as a whole. 
They were prefaced by a recital of the wrongs done to 
Germany, and were designed to crush France, help to crush 
Great Britain, and to provide “ reparation” for Germany. 
The final act of the Reynaud Cabinet on June 16th had been 
to decide that Mr. Roosevelt’s promise of “ all possible help ” 
was inadequate, and had come too late. It was while the 
French Government was deciding upon capitulation that 
Russian troops occupied Lithuania, Estonia and Poland with 
largely increased forces. The inevitable Anglo-French 
recrimination promptly started. 

Mr. Churchill on June 25th made a detailed statement to 
the House of Commons, reafhirming his “ grief and amaze- 
ment ” but refraining, he said, from “ hard words and re- 
proaches.” He disclosed that when the defeat and subjuga- 
tion of France were clearly imminent, M. Reynaud, still 
Prime Minister, asked him to visit France. He reached Tours 
on June 13th, when M. Reynaud asked “ whether Great 
Britain would release France from her obligation not to 
negotiate for an armistice or peace without the consent of 
her British ally.” It was M. Reynaud who asked that 
question. Mr. Churchill, for all his sympathy with France, felt 
bound to refuse. It was then agreed that M. Reynaud should 
make a final appeal to the United States—that appeal which 
in effect went unanswered. On June 16th, the seat of the 
French Government having now been removed to Bordeaux, 
M. Reynaud made a formal request to the British Govern- 
ment for release from the obligation aforesaid. Mr. Churchill 
now answered that “‘ if the French fleet were despatched to 
British ports and remained there while the negotiations were 
conducted.” Britain would consent. Mr. Churchill reminded 
M. Reynaud that the “ honour of France” was involved. 
That same evening (June 16th) Mr. Churchill was already in 
the train leaving for Bordeaux, in answer to another invita- 
tion from M. Reynaud, when he learned that Marshal Pétain 
had replaced M. Reynaud and was suing for peace. Mr. 
Churchill at once informed Marshal Pétain that formal 
assurances had already been given “ that the French fleet 
would never be allowed to fall into German hands,” that the 
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fleet had not yet been sent to British ports, but that there 
was still time. But another die had been cast. Within the 
space of one famous Sunday France had done a thing that 
resounded, and will continue to resound, throughout the 
world. 

Before the first reverberations died down, Russia took over 
Bessarabia and the northern part of Bukovina (June 28th). 
Japan was giving virtual notice to Britain and to the United 
States that the Far East henceforth was a Japanese sphere. 
Germany and Italy, now supported by Spain, were making 
plans for dividing up Europe and Africa between themselves. 
They had not beaten Britain: but Herr Hitler, returning to 
Berlin on July 6th, staged a triumphal procession, as though 
the war was over except the shouting and the new maps, and 
despite the fact that the British fleet three days before had 
made certain by the action at Oran that the bulk of the 
French fleet would not after all pass into German hands. 

The formidable spectacle was presented that the whole 
world, as it were, had been plunged into a vast melting-pot, 
from which a better, but an unpredictable world, was bound 
to emerge. The diplomatic forces of the world were running 
amok. No conception seemed too big, or too sudden, or too 
new, to appear unlikely. There seemed to be no limit to what 
was possible. While M. Laval gave ground for the surmise that 
his own predilection lay towards the formation of a Catholic 
South European and Mediterranean bloc, constituted by 
France, Spain, Italy, Ireland, perhaps South Germany, with the 
friendly co-operation of a new Arab Morocco, Russian thought 
played with the possibility that an American-British-Russian- 
Chinese grouping—a monster aggregate of nearly 800 million 
souls or nearly half the entire population of the world—might 
defeat both the German threat to Europe and the Japanese 
threat to the Far East. The Russian price was the bolshevisa- 
tion of the other parties to the grouping. What the outcome 
might be of those, or other such immense imaginings, no man 
could tell. At least one thing was clear: that France had 
broken adrift from a half-century’s association with Britain 
in the now firmly discredited politics of the balance of power, 
and was embarked upon an uncharted sea, seeking, as General 
Weygand said, her soul’s redemption through suffering. 
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GERMANY BEFORE BISMARCK.* 


Every student of German history in the nineteenth 
century knows Dr. Veit Valentin’s massive volumes on 
the revolution of 1848-9. Treitschke had brought his 
famous book as far as 1847 when he died in 1896, and it 
required courage to face the task which he would have 
performed so well. No one was better fitted to stretch the 
bow of Ulysses than the scholar of Huguenot descent, now a 
British subject, who was brought up in Frankfurt and who 
had revealed his competence in various monographs before 
he told the tale of the German revolution and the Frankfurt 
Parliament with a fullness and mastery never before 
_ approached. The present volume, skilfully condensed from 
the German original, gives most English readers as much as 
they are likely to want. It is a dramatic story, told with 
spirit and enriched by brilliant sketches of the leading 
actors. 

Part I describes the stage on which the performance of 
1848-9 was to take place, and forms one of the most attractive 
features of the work. The opening chapter on Austria 
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presents Metternich as the most brilliant and elegant reaction- 
ary of his day, not a “ Social Conservative ” like Disraeli and 
Bismarck. As a convinced Liberal the author rejects the 
rehabilitation of the most famous of Austrian statesmen by 
the Austrian Conservative Srbik in his monumental bio- 
graphy. Bérne compared Austria to China, an imposing 
structure resting on weak foundations. “ Taking it all in all, 
social and economic conditions were wretched to the core. 
Privilege, convention and prejudice reigned ; citizen and 
peasant were crushed by bureaucracy.” The Austria of 
Metternich, Kolowrath and the Emperor Francis collapsed 
in 1848 and deserved its fate. A longer chapter on Prussia is 
notable for the full-length portrait of Frederick William IV, 
a romantic but ineffectual figure, rich in gifts and helpless in 
action. His father, Frederick William III, was the dullest of 
the Hohenzollerns and no two rulers could be more different 
in temperament and tastes. Yet they were alike in their 
pathetic inability to give their subjects what they needed, 
namely a share of political responsibility. Frederick William 
IV, we are told, revelled in generalities and generalisations, 
was impatient of detail, and never took the trouble to think 
anything out. He liked scholars and artists, but for him art 
and history were primarily a flight from the present, which he 
neither liked nor understood. An eternal urge to spéech- 
making and an increasing disinclination to work were common 
to him and his great-nephew, William II. Both lacked inner 
harmony and the critical faculty which enables men to see 
things as they are. Living in a world of illusion, they failed 
in their task. 

Next to Austria and Prussia among the members of the 
German Confederation created in 1815 and destroyed in 1866 
was Bavaria, aptly defined as a Great Power stunted in its 
development. Perhaps the most brilliant picture in the 
portrait gallery is that of King Ludwig, the founder of 
modern Munich, who threw away his crown for the sake of 
bewitching Lola Montez. Contemporaries used to compare 
the royal brothers-in-law, Bavarian Ludwig and Prussian 
Frederick William. ‘“‘ They were both erratic autocrats, full 
of moods, with a leaning to the intellectual. But Ludwig was 
the more earthly and healthy of the two; he was more of a 
man and had something of rude peasant strength about him. 
. . . He was a joyous sinner and a good Catholic, and his 
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people, in whose pleasures and jollities he participated so gladly, 
loved him as he deserved.” The chapter on the Petty States 
introduces us to the vigorous King William of Wirttem- 
berg, the feeble Grand Duke Leopold of Baden, the detestable 
Ernest Augustus, King of Hanover, and other potentates, 
and closes with sketches of the Free Cities, Frankfurt natur- 
ally receiving the highest praise. A long chapter entitled 
Germany reviews men and tendencies working for or dreaming 
of unification, each in their different way. The most 
finished portrait is that of Radowitz, the friend of Frederick 
William IV, thoughtful, attractive and a little mysterious. 

After this comprehensive survey of rulers, institutions and 
ideas we pass to the narrative which opens with the famous 
“* March Days” in Berlin. Much has been written on these 
tragic occurrences, and an authoritative summary of the 
evidence is welcome. Frederick William IV, the believer in 
the Divine Right of Kings, was as unequal to the situation as 
Charles I had shown himself in 1640. ‘‘ He was only con- 
sistent inasmuch as he always did exactly the opposite of 
what he had said before.” Concessions were forced from him, 
but the idea of sharing his power with his people was abhorrent 
to him. “ The Berlin March Revolution implied the moral 
and political victory of the citizens of a great city over the 
military forces, the victory of democracy over autocracy, 
and finally the victory of the idea of liberty and the German 
nation over reactionary Prussian particularism .. . the 
whole basis of the State had changed at a blow. Revolution 
was legalised here ; it now had the right to insist on building 
up the Prussian State for the people.” But it meant just as 
much to all Germany, for Prussia had been long regarded as 
a land of promise. Revolution spread from state to state, and 
it seemed at last as if, politically speaking, Germany was 
coming of age. 

The impression was confirmed by the Frankfurt Parliament, 
defined by Dr. Valentin as the only German Parliament 
worthy of the name. “ Only once, right up to the present day, 
did freely-chosen representatives of all the German peoples 
come together in one Chamber.” The four or five hundred 
members, Austrians among them, who gathered in the Pauls- 
kirche, desired constitutional government and_ national 
unity. They were a fine body of men, but the difficulties of 
turning Germany into a nation-state were insurmountable. 
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It proved impossible either to include or to exclude Austria, 
and Frederick William IV, the natural leader of the national 
cause, declined to play up. The two most attractive chapters 
in modern German history are the Wars of Liberation and the 
Frankfurt Parliament, but both efforts were followed by 
disappointing results. Unity and liberty have never been 
achieved to this day. The author is justly severe on the ruler 
who did most to wreck a hopeful experiment. “ Frederick 
William IV joyfully declined the people’s Imperial crown. 
. . . This was the last stroke of royal revenge for March 18th, 
1848. He shattered the work of Frankfurt and rattled his 
Prussian sabre.”’ It was the gravest as well as the noblest error 
of the Frankfurt Parliament to offer him the Imperial crown. 
“It was too good for him.” 

A final chapter analyses the results of the failure of the 
German revolution of 1848-9. The counter-revolution 
triumphed. ‘The Germans lost confidence in themselves and 
never found it again. . . . Something had been broken and 
crippled in the innermost heart of the German. The wound 
never closed.” The way was prepared for Bismarck, who gave 
Germany unity without liberty. In the striking phrase of 
Mommsen he made Germany great and Germans small. 
Was then the whole Liberal movement a failure from 
beginning to end? That we need not believe, for inspiring 
memories are a vital part of a nation’s life and good seed may 
germinate long after. No one realises the moral value of this 
inspiring tradition more keenly than the author. ‘“ The 
Paulskirche changed from a sober Lutheran Church into a 
timeless sacred temple, eternal home of the German idea.” 
The Frankfurt Parliament finds no favour with the ruthless 
tyrants who to-day hold a great nation in their grip. But they 
will pass away and the German people may perhaps have 
another chance of combining unity and liberty. In the long 
processes of history it is too early to assert that the goal is 
forever unattainable. Go pee 


CIVILISATION, AN DS LEBER ae. 
_Professor Ramsay Muir’s book is a brilliant survey of world 
history blended with the history of political thought. The 
amazingly cheap price of 2s. 6d. for a 300-page volume has 
* Civilisation and Liberty. Jonathan Cape. 2s. 6d. 
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been made possible by a grant from the Association for 
Education in Citizenship. It should secure the widest circula- 
tion for a book that meets the requirements of a great variety 
of readers. In fact, the subject is topical enough to stir the 
interest not only of historians and philosophers, but of any 
citizen who cares about the fate of Western civilisation. 
For civilisation, in Professor Muir’s admirable definition, 
means “not only mechanical improvements and greater 
speed and comfort of living ; but a form of social organisation 
in which men and women are enabled by their diverse gifts 
to enrich and enlarge one another’s lives.” Liberty, he further 
declares, comprises “ the secure enjoyment by individuals 
and groups of the power to think their own thoughts, and to 
express and act upon them, using their own gifts in their own 
way under the shelter of law, provided that they do not 
impair the corresponding rights of others.” The history of 
human progress is therefore identical with the history of the 
emancipation of individuality from “ totalitarian ”’ control. 
The author traces this development from the dawn of man- 
kind to the present struggle between totalitarianism and 
democracy. 

The retrospective self-absorption of the Chinese mentality, 
the rigidity of the Indian caste system, and the military 
despotism inherent in the Mohammedan creed prevented the 
Chinese, Indian and Islamic civilisations from attaining the 
highest perfection—great though their achievements were in 
many spheres of cultural life. It was the harmonious amalga- 
mation of Greek, Roman, and Christian ideas which enabled 
the Western peoples to take the lead in the guidance of man- 
kind and even to free the other civilisations from their age-old 
stagnation. The Christian conception of civilisation as 
expounded in St. Augustine’s Civitas Det and the attempt to 
make it work in the dyarchy of Imperium and Sacerdotium 
ought not to have been omitted altogether ; and the definition 
of the position of the monarch in the Protestant churches 
seems due to some confusion of Luther’s theory with Henry 
VIII’s practice. 

The spiritual foundations upon which European civilisa- 
tion has been built are the Greek zest for free criticism, the 
Roman belief in the rule of law, and the Christian conception 
of the sacredness of personality based on the equality of all 
men in the sight of God. European history and, in ever 
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increasing proportion, world history are made up by the 
incessant struggle for final victory of these principles. The 
negation of freedom, law and Christianity would indeed result 
in the utter collapse of our whole civilisation as it has grown 
up during two and a half thousand years. Thus Professor 
Muir’s book becomes an inspiring lesson in history and citizen- 
ship which will not be lost upon those who defend civilisation 
and liberty. It will help them to realise better than before the 
ultimate aims for which the battle is fought. 
S. H. STEINBERG. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE THIRD 
REPUBLIC: IN FRANCE 


Recent tragic events give a topical interest to this book. 
It begins with the day when Jules Favre was compelled to 
sign the Armistice, which Bismarck dictated to France in the 
name of victorious Germany, and describes France’s first effort 
to work her way up from ruin. Her leader in these difficult 
months was Thiers, whose personality dominates Canon 
Brabant’s interesting and searching study of February- 
September 1871. He was then 74, and he looked back upon 
half a century of incessant political and literary activity, 
His name was one of the greatest in French literature. He 
had won the confidence of the nation, not only because on 
the momentous July 15th, 1870, he had warned the Chamber 
against the fatal declaration of war, but because he had 
opposed strongly and consistently for years the foreign policy 
of Napoleon III, which had produced the catastrophe. In 
this struggle he had shown the sober clarity which the French 
glorify as one of the outstanding qualities of the Latin spirit. 
This clarity sometimes enables men to look into the future, 
as is illustrated by Thiers’ speech of April 1865. “ Le jour on 
la Prusse reunirait dans ses mains 40 millions d’Allemands .. . 
elle fera courir ala France les plus grands dangers que la France 
ait courus dans son histoire. ... Nous ne faisons pas une 
bonne chose pour la France en élévant d’un coté une nation de 26 
millions Italiens qui probablement un jour donnera la main dune 
autre nation de 40 millions d’ hommes, formée dun autre cété.” 


* The Beginning of the Third Republic in France. AH istory of the National Assembly 


(February-September 1871). By the Rev. Frank Herbert Brabant, Canon of Winchester, 
Macmillan & Co. 1940. 253. 
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Thiers had to fight in these first months on two equally 
dangerous fronts : against the Commune which took possession 
of Paris, and against the majority of the National Assembly, 
which repudiated the Republic and wanted to see a king 
again on the throne of France. Only by the greatest astute- 
ness, by turning all weak points of his adversaries to his 
account, by evading the difficulties, which were insurmount- 
able, could he succeed in keeping his commanding position 
and finally attaining his installation as “ President of the 
Republic ” which the Assembly voted by an overwhelming 
majority in the last days of August. But all his cleverness 
would not have been sufficient if he had not possessed 
besides the confidence of the Assembly and the nation, 
extraordinary administrative capacity, and a power of work 
almost miraculous in a man of his age. One cannot read 
without emotion how this veteran of 74 began his work at 
five o’clock in the morning and was none the less able to 
delight crowds of evening visitors by his incomparable 
conversation. 

The triumph of Thiers would have been impossible if the 
Royalists had found the means to unite and to present to the 
Assembly a candidate for the throne backed by a majority. 
Canon Brabant shows in a very vivid and interesting way why 
this was impossible, why the adherents of the Bourbon and 
the Orleans lines could never come to an understanding. He 
gives a fine picture of the Comte de Chambord, who by his 
untimely proclamation of the White Flag destroyed all hopes 
of a monarchical restoration. Without ignoring his weaknesses 
he pays tribute to his integrity and loftiness of spirit. He is 
_ less favourable to the Orleanist Princes, although they were 
much more modern and much more talented. “It was the 
weakness of the Orleans family that they never appeared in 
public without an escort of personal questions. . . . This was 
as different as possible from the dignified aloofness of the 
Comte de Chambord, who only asked for one thing, to be 
recognised as King.” 

Among the republicans by far the most important and 
interesting is Gambetta, whose personality is characterised at 
some length. Tracing the mingling of French and Italian 
blood in him, the author points out the difference of both 
nations’ idea of politics. “‘ The Italian idea has always been 
that of cold and polished cunning, sometimes hidden under 
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diplomatic affabilities, sometimes openly moving to its end, 
realist, businesslike, bent on results. The French statesman 
is far more effusive, more sentimental, more concerned with. 
general ideas and far-reaching ideals.” In his picture of Jules 
Simon, the famous Minister of Education, the author empha- 
sises the larger part the university don has always played in 
Continental than in English politics. “‘ This is partly due to 
the French respect for polished oratory. The professor is 
generally an expert in extempore speaking ; he is less inclined 
than his English confrére to lean gracefully over his notes.” 
Canon Brabant has used a very large number of French and. 
English sources with great skill and accuracy. He would have 
found some rather interesting documents in German publica- 
tions, for instance Holstein’s report on his negotiations with 
the Communist “‘ Delegate for War,” General Cluseret, which 
is very informative for Bismarck’s methods, published in 
Goldschmidt’s book, Bismarck und die Friedensunterhandler. 
Ericu Eyck. 


TRADITION AND ROMANCE IN 
ENGLISH Por hwas 


Professor Ifor Evans disclaims any attempt to rewrite the 
history of English poetry, the poets he studies are those who 
have, throughout five centuries, “‘ modified the conception of 
poetry.” He discusses the connotation of the terms classical 
and romantic, with the modern disparagement of the latter, 
and considers them misleading when applied to England ; 
there was no such sharp distinction here as abroad, our native 
gift for compromise showing itself in this field also. Both 
strains were mingled in many of our poets, pre-eminently in 
Shakespeare, born at a fortunate time, just before the new 
science and the “ anatomising intellect ” (as seen, for example, 
in Donne) had encroached on poetry. Spenser, classical in 
intention, had been led by the bent of his genius into a vision- 
ary world; Milton’s Satan is “ the supreme instance in our 
poetry of the meeting of the classical and romantic ” ; Dryden 
and his followers form our most classical school. Yet Pope 
shared the eighteenth-century interest in the “ gothic,” and 
instanced as his favourite couplet from his own verse the 


* Tradition and Romanticism. Studies in English Poetry from Chaucer to W. B. 
Yeats. By Professor B. Ifor Evans. Methuen, 1940. 6s. 
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imaginative description of the “ freezing Tanais.”” Our author 
considers that Shelley “ despite his employment of classical 
legend, remains the clearest example of the romantic ” among 
our poets, alike in language and philosophy. Similarly, 
Matthew Arnold, for all his desire to re-establish allegiance 
to the classical, yielded to the spell of romance in such poems 
as Empedocles and the Merman. The suggestion is put for- 
ward that our literature suffered from the lack of a native 
mythology ; the Arthurian legends, though frequently re- 
ferred to, and coveted by Milton, did not serve as a theme for 
any poet before Tennyson, and then only in a modified form. 
Space forbids the quotation of the Professor’s estimate of 
other poets, that of Browning is the one most likely to be 
disputed. The study of the early nineteenth-century group in 
relation to the question of tradition and romance, and the 
chapter on Keats, may be cited as of special value. 


EGSS. 


AN INQUIRY INTO PHYSIOCRACY.* 


On our shelves stand the writings of Mr. M. Beer. The 
latest of these is his considered inquiry into the origin and 
meaning of Physiocracy. While in French there is a large 
literature on this subject, in English there is little save the 
slight sketch of Henry Higgs. There is nothing better in the 
author’s able account than the gradual approach to the back- 
ground out of which the physiocratic body of doctrine 
developed. With a balanced narrative of the economic condi- 
tions of the sixteenth century we find an illuminating analysis 
of that all-pervasive conception, the law of nature. This is, of 
course, familiar ground, but in the hands of the author it 
wears a new aspect. With all this preparation it is easy for 
Boisguillebert and Quesnay to step on the scene. Mr. Beer 
insists on the high place the law of nature occupied in the 
minds of these important thinkers. In this respect, as indeed 
in others, Boisguillebert wielded a vast sway over Quesnay. 
The liberty of action, the freedom from control by the State, 
which both claimed is a question of vital importance to all 
who consider the problem of problems, the relationship of the 
_ individual to the State. Herein the Physiocrats bestowed 
upon mankind a considerable contribution. Tull now we had 

* An Inquiry into Physiocracy. By M. Beer. Allen & Unwin. 6s. 
VoL. CLVIII. 16 
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believed that the Marquis d’Argenson was the first to use the 
famous phrase, laissez faire, about 1751. The author, however, 
considers that Boisguillebert anticipated him. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Beer maintains this priority not in his text but 
in his index. We wish that in a new edition he would develop 
this point. The dates of Boisguillebert are from 1676 to 1714. 
One of the most helpful features of this book is the method of 
comparison and contrast. The comparison of Quesnay with 
Boisguillebert and Adam Smith is a marked instance of the 
skilful employment of this method. The high place assigned 
to agriculture, the criticism of mercantilist views and policies, 
the position of the individual in the State—all these concep- 
tions Mr. Beer works out in French thought with their due 
power over English thought in general and over Adam Smith 
in particular. French thinkers were obliged to develop a 
scheme of thought which necessitated the construction and 
establishment of a new order of affairs. The task of Adam 
Smith was enormously simplified by the fact that he had no 
such need. For he witnessed such an order growing up 
naturally, and it was for him to show how man could remove 
the restraints and the hindrances that impeded the growth 
of this new order. 
Rosert H. Murray. 


THE MARXIST INTERPRETATION 
OPTS POT yes 


This book does not express an opinion on the desirability 
or undesirability of Socialism, but only tries to determine the 
scientific value of the Marxist conception of history. When we 
see how Marx set to work when formulating his theory, we 
cannot help regarding him as a little-trained thinker who 
usually deduced laws of history from a single epoch, who had 
only a very superficial insight into the course of history, who 
dealt often enough quite arbitrarily with the single historic 
fact, who indulged in bold and baseless generalisations, who 
used an inexact terminology, and who did not remark that 
he spoke in pale abstractions which on closer inspection proved 
to be tautological. His idea that in the course of history 
economic forces develop automatically, independently of the 
human will, is the wrong sort of mysticism. It is furthermore 

*“ The Materialist Conception of History. By Karl Federn. Macmillan & Co. tos. 6d: 
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untrue that all spiritual, ethical, religious and artistic life is 
determined by the material means of production and material 
circumstances, sprung from them and dying with them. And 
if many laws were only made to protect property, we can very 
often see that not even in the narrower social and state 
affairs, in constitutional history for instance, has everything 
had a material cause. Quite wrongly he asserts that the great 
revolutions have had only economic causes, that history is 
only a series of class-wars—as if history did not show far 
more wars between states and peoples and different creeds 
which cut across all class considerations. Very arbitrary is 
his division of history into four economic periods—the 
Asiatic, Antique, Feudal, and modern Capitalist form of 
production. What is the Asiatic form of production? We do 
not find the peoples of the Ancient Orient, India and China 
to have had much in common. Also the expression antique 
mode of production is not clear; Phcenicians, Persians, and 
Greeks were quite different worlds. Only for the epoch of 
Feudalism and modern Capitalism the materialist division may 
be right, although even here not wholly, as there was a real 
Feudalism only in Germany and France, and it has been more 
military than economic in form. It is an illusion of Marx to 
regard history till now as preliminary history, the last chapter 
of which is modern Capitalism. That, however, with which in 
his opinion history will really begin belongs to the sphere of 
prophecy, and is not scientific at all. His assertion that 
historical evolution proceeds through a series of contradictions 
which are dissolved in a higher unity is nothing but Scholasti- 
cism, with Hegelian metaphysics still haunting him. Dr. 
Federn thinks Marx’s theory of history a danger for the 
freedom of thought. And, therefore, he says with a smile, 
dogmatic Marxists will declare him to bea server of Capitalism. 


J. Lesser. 


GERMANY THE AGGRESSOR.* 


Professor Hearnshaw indicates by the title of his new book 
the thesis which he intends to prove. He gives in 280 pages 
a terse survey of German history in order to show that 


* Germany the Aggressor throughout the Ages. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. With Foreword 
by Sir Thomas H. Holland. W. & R. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 
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throughout the ages Germany has always been “ the aggres- 
sor.’ Whoever knows the theories which in time of war have 
often been invented by militant scholars to fight the enemy 
of their country, as the invention of “ la race prussienne” by 
the great French pathologist Quatrefages, in 1871, cannot 
help feeling some scepticism. In fact, the first 100 pages, which 
bring German history up to the appearance of Frederick the 
Great, do not prove much for Professor Hearnshaw’s thesis. 
He himself reaches a much more appropriate conclusion from 
it when he calls it “‘ an immeasurably grave misfortune not 
only for the Germanic peoples, but also for Europe, that 
Germany did not attain national unity at the same time as 
the Western peoples.” These latter too, as he rightly says, 
have “ displayed the same qualities of pugnacity, perfidy, 
selfishness and aggressiveness ” as the German people. The 
difference is only that it was centuries earlier. 

In the period which begins with Frederick the Great’s 
invasion of Silesia and whose greatest figure is Bismarck, 
Prussia—more than Germany—acted very often as an aggres- 
sor, sometimes regardless of treaties and promises. There can 
be no doubt about that. But cannot the same be said, for 
instance, of the France of Louis XIV or Napoleon 1? Never- 
theless there is a fundamental difference. No French 
historian hesitates to blame and criticise Louis’ or Napoleon’s 
thirst for conquest. But Germans are taught from early 
childhood to praise Frederick’s breach of the Pragmatic 
Sanction or Bismarck’s “ editing ” of the Ems telegram and 
to admire it as a patriotic and heroic deed. This, more than 
the facts themselves, has produced what Sir Thomas Holland 
in his Foreword calls the divergence from “ the accepted 
characteristics of civilisation,’’ whose fruits the whole world 
now sees with horror. 

The survey of the last 200 years is very interesting and 
suggestive, but its value is decreased by some inaccuracies in 
detail. For instance, his picture of King William I of Prussia 
and his relations with Bismarck is not at all correct. He sums 
up the king as “ rather deaf and slightly blind, easily hood- 
winked and deceived.” He also asserts: “ he repeated accur- 
ately and with conviction the stories that Bismarck conveyed 
through his ear-trumpet !” There can, of course, be no doubt 
that Bismarck led his King by his superior intellect and some- 
times almost diabolical cunning ; but this achievement was 
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all the greater as the King very often had a mind of his own 
and insisted very strongly upon his views. As late as 1879, 
when Bismarck took the famous and momentous option for 
Austria against Russia, he had to fight against his King, 
then in his eighty-third year, an exciting struggle in which the 
one threatened to abdicate and the other to resign. The 
third volume of the Grosse Politik gives a very vivid picture 
of this struggle. On the other hand, it is rather unjust to call 
the Prussian Diet’s fight for the vindication of the Constitu- 
tion (1862-1866) a “ doctrinaire folly.” It is confusing that 
Schiller, who died in 1805, is enumerated among the poets 
who after the débdcle of 1806-7 produced patriotic literature, 
and that Fichte, who died in 1814, is put among those who 
after 1815 implored the rulers of Prussia to accept the call 
to take the lead in the unification of Germany. Some maps 
illustrate the text very effectively. 


E. 


Pe Oot 1 IN BLOOMSBURY.* 


Miss Scott Thomson has continued her researches among 
the domestic papers of the Russells, which gave us her delight- 
ful Life in a Noble Household ; she now carries her chronicle 
down to 1771. The family is established in Bloomsbury, in 
the mansion built by the Earl of Southampton, and inherited 
by his daughter Rachel, who married the Lord William 
Russell so tragically involved in the Rye House Plot. Her 
determined efforts to have his memory cleared and her son 
reinstated in his honours are related here. A picture of the 
great house forms one of the many beautiful illustrations of 
the book. Bloomsbury and its development are described in 
detail. At first a place of nursery gardens and orchards, where 
Pepys and Evelyn strolled, it was gradually built over, and 
the sites and roads bearing the family names—Russell, 
Bedford, Gower, Woburn, Chenies—were laid out. (Some of 
the alleys surviving from earlier days were of ill repute: 
estate residents about 1750 complain to the Duke that they 
are “ continually disturbed by the dismal cry of Murder and 
other disagreeable noises.”) 

As before, Miss Scott Thomson succeeds marvellously in 


* The Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771. By Gladys Scott Thomson, M.A., F.S.A. 
Jonathan Cape. 1940. 158. 
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making us realise the life of the household from day to day ; 
their servants and retainers, their purchases of every kind, 
the bills at inns on their travels, the furnishing of the house. 
When on one occasion this was hung with black for mourning, 
the cost was over {100. The arts flourished most under the 
second Duke, Wriothesley, who collected a fine library of 
music, books, and prints, and maintained two “ Eytalian ” 
musicians in his household, while not neglecting English 
music. We get charming glimpses of the children of the family 
(the old tutor, John Thornton, who was such an attractive 
figure in the former book, makes a brief appearance here). 
Among purchases for them are battledores and shuttlecocks, 
fireworks, and “a new door for the dormouse’s cage, 6d.” 
One item in a confectioner’s bill is intriguing, “1 piece of 
large snail, 3s.” 

Two brothers, who successively held the title, had the 
temerity to marry two granddaughters of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, and that formidable old lady expressed her 
opinion forcibly on their house, their family portraits, and 
affairs. A tragic current runs through the family history: in 
generation after generation, an untimely death, of husband 
or young wife, or child, blighted the happiness that affection, 
wealth and position had seemed to promise. Smallpox took 
a heavy toll, and one is not surprised to find the Duke in 1743 
pressing inoculation on his household and tenants. We are 
carried far afield, beyond the little world of Bedford House, 
by the chapter describing the trading ventures of the Green- 
land ships and East Indiamen in which the Dukes had a share, 
though these, too, concern the House, as they enriched it 
with china, lacquer and other adornments from the Far East, 
while tapestries were superseded by Chinese wallpapers. 


G. S. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Dr. G. G. Coulton’s Studies in Medieval Thought* is a valuable 
contribution to an admirable series. It is safe to say that no one but 
he could have packed so much learning—the fruit of a lifetime’s 
research—into so small a compass, or have breathed vitality into themes 
so remote from the modern reader as, for instance, the “ never-ending 
battle” between Nominalist and Realist. Among the outstanding 


"Nelson. Discussion Books, No. 65. 1940. 28. 6d. 
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names of the period only two or three can be indicated here—Augustine, 
who, from its threshold, influenced its whole thought; the Platonist 
Eriugena ; Abailard, and Aquinas, with his “ magnificent attempt to 
combine in one symmetrical synthesis”? the Bible and Aristotelian 
philosophy. The clash between St. Bernard and Abailard, champions 
respectively of conservative tradition and dialectic, is described as 
“one of the saddest things of its kind in history.” The Schools of 
Chartres and Orleans were precursors of the Universities, whose 
lecturers were largely drawn from the Mendicant Orders; Paris 
became “ the great thinking shop of Europe for two centuries or more.” 
Mysticism and the “ growth of the lay spirit? were both “to some 
extent reactions against the excessive dominance of Scholasticism.” 
Medieval learning is shown to have suffered from serious disabilities, 
such as the shortage of books; a very restricted knowledge of Latin, 
even among the clergy; the literal use of Bible texts, often based on 
false etymologies ; the neglect of mathematics and physical science : 
Roger Bacon was the first to use the term “ experimental science.” 
Yet by its methods it perfected “ the weapons of logic and the philoso- 
phic vocabulary,” and “ trained the mind to exact thought,” while 
from studying its history we may learn much about the gradual 
education of mankind. 
* * * * * 

This War,* by Thomas Mann, summarises most accurately the 
causes and aims of this war. He calls the National Socialist régime a 
pack which there is no fit language to describe. He adds: This régime 
was from its very beginning bound to lead to war, and now they are 
hypocritically crying that they have been forced to war, whereas they 
always ridiculed England and France as being decadent and out- 
moded pacifists no longer capable of any historic deed. In fact, the 
democracies hesitated long, far too long, erroneously thinking that they 
could win that régime for the idea of peace and collaboration by con- 
cessions, until they finally had to accept the inevitable and had the 
choice only between complete abdication and war. And now, although 
all other questions are still uncertain, one thing is quite clear : peace is 
impossible as long as that vile, sadistic gangster-tyranny which dreams 
of world hegemony is not wholly destroyed. National Socialism believes 
only in terror. Power means something quite different in Germany than 
in England. The Germans, who have an inferiority complex, are always 
boastful and arrogant. England, however, exercises her power in the 
gentlest and most unobtrusive manner, with the least possible display, 
and safeguarding as much freedom as is feasible. Can it be denied, asks 
the author, that the world, insofar as it is English, finds itself in right 
good hands? The British world empire is more than an empire, it is a 
civilisation. Ridiculous is the Nazi barbarians’ slogan that England 
has grown old and that they alone represent youth and the future, 
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Liberalism is infinitely adaptable, and the democracies, especially 
England, which was always a country of wise and timely concessions, 
show much appreciation for the necessities of comprehensive changes 
in the political and economic structure of the world. A new distribu- 
tion of the natural resources and a better regulation of social problems 
are the order of the day. And in the same way as unrestrained indi- 
vidualism has been limited and has to be so even more in the internal 
affairs of every civilised state, it must be restricted also in international 
life, because otherwise it leads to war and anarchy. The principle of 
unlimited sovereignty is no longer tenable; a better future needs a 
supernational commonwealth of liberty and reciprocal responsibility. 
But all this will be possible only when Hitlerism, the hating and hated 
enemy of humanity, has been destroyed, for it is the chief obstacle to a 
European confederation and a lasting peace. And for the German 
people itself a happy future cannot result from a victory of its present 
leaders, but only from its present enemies. 


* * * * * 


Holy Images, by Dr. Edwyn Bevan,* is a study in the development of 
image worship, from the idolatry of ancient Egypt and Greece to its 
practice in the Eastern and Western Churches down to the Reformation 
period. The subject is treated from the theological point of view, 
dealing with the objections to image worship of the Old Testament 
Jews and the iconoclasts of the eighth century, as well as its justifica- 
tion in the Orthodox Church. Dr. Bevan traces carefully the relaxation 
of the Second Commandment in the later Jewish community, the slow 
adoption of holy images in the primitive Church, and the later growth 
of the practice in the East and West. The survey concludes with a 


criticism of the two opposed views held by the Roman and Protestant 
Churches. 
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N.B.—In an article on “ Japan’s Sensitive Nature,” signed by 
Professor Lancelot Forster in our May number, the designation at the 
foot of the article was not authorised by him. Professor Forster 


contributed this article as a private individual—Editor, Conrempor- 
ARY REVIEW. 


